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JOHN DALTON'S STOEY. 



PART I. 

A PRESS of work at the hospital that day 
made me nearly an hour and a half later 
than usual in getting home. 

" There's a lady waiting for you, sir/' said 
my servant as I opened the hall door ; " she's 
been here this long time." 

Martha had been my nurse in olden days, 
and was now factotum, housekeeper, over- 
looker — what you will — and not a little 
proud of the fact that " Master John " was 
making his mark as a London surgeon. 

It was not the worthy old body's place to 
show my patients into the waiting-room as a 
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4 JOHN dalton's story. 

rule. But this was an " off" moming, one 
upon which I did not make regular appoint- 
ments. Now something in Martha's face 
made me think that this solitary patient at 
present awaiting me, had found an interest 
in her eyes, not vouchsafed to the world in 
general. 

As I took off my overcoat Martha stood 
by me: 

" Ay, but she do look a tired one, Master 
John, so she do ! " 

As I entered the room (a dingy one it 
must be confessed, for my fortune, though 
beginning to be made, was only begun, not 
completed) a figure that had been standing 
looking through the tall narrow window at 
the prospect of a tiny garden, some sooty 
ivy, and sparrows to match, turned round. 

Martha was certainly right— she did look 
" a tired one." 

She was very young — eighteen or there- 
abouts, I should say — and gave me the idea 
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at first sight of what high-art people would 
call an " arrangement in brown." 

Her hair was brown (with warm lights) ; 
her eyes were brown; so was the simple 
snood-like bonnet that framed her face ; so 
was the plain dress that hung in graceful 
artistic folds about her slender form. 

The face thus framed was oval — or rather, 
would have been a perfect oval but for a 
slight hollowness of outline that told of 
suflfering, either mental or physical; the 
features were small and delicately moulded ; 
the eyebrows, darker by several shades than 
the hair and eyes, clearly pencilled, and just 
now slightly drawn together, the efilect of 
much tension of feeling, as I could well see. 
But this face, fair in all else, was like a 
picture without light. The eyes — and hazel 
eyes are made to look happy, surely — were 
patient— just that and nothing else. The 
girl's pallor, too, was extreme ; but I thought 
this might only be the transient effect of fear. 
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I say "transient," because the curves of 
the mouth that trembled ever so little as 
my patient stood before me, told that no 
cowardice lurked in her nature, and that 
when the supreme moment of need came, 
courage and fortitude would come with it. 

It would never do for surgeons to " take 
to heart," as the saying goes, all the " cases " 
that come under their notice. A man who 
did that would never live to have a grey 
hair in his head. I was quite philosopher 
enough to know this ; and yet, as this slight 
girl with the patient eyes, with hands clasp- 
ing each other for lack of any better stay, 
turned to greet me, I wished— ay, and with 
all my heart, too — that she had seen fit to 
go and consult any other member of the 
College of Surgeons than John Dalton ! 

What are these strange electric sympathies 
that grasp and mould the fates of us poor 
mortals, whether we will or no ? 

I had seen plenty of beautiful women in 
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my time ; laid my heart at the feet of one 
in the first years of unripe, impulsive man- 
hood, and had it trampled on, too, for my 
pains; and yet — ^there I stood before that 
slip of a girl — ^that meek and unpretending 
" arrangement in brown " — and not all the 
altitude of my five feet eleven inches — not 
all my reputation in the operating theatre 
as a cool hand in every emergency — could 
keep me firom feeling the veriest coward on 
the face of the earth ! . . . 

Was not the one special form of disease to 
which I had seen fit to devote myself, the 
most cruel, deadly, hopeless foe with which 
science can wrestle ? 

How about seeing this slender, childlike 
woman, brought under the knife that wounds 
to save, and yet can only prolong, hardly 
ever restore, life ? How about seeing that 
patient face, those weary eyes, grow more 
patient, more weary still ? 

" You wished to see me ? " I began (some- 
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what lamely it must be confessed, and with 
little of my usual fluency) . 

"Yes. Some one told me, only last 
night, that you are counted very clever, 
and beside this, kind and gentle to the 
sick and suffering.'' 

The voice was worse than the face. 

Gentle, low, self-controlled ; but the voice 
of a woman who had suffered — ^fought for 
resignation. How, in God's name, had she 
learnt these bitter teachings of life in the 
span of her few young years ? 

She hesitated a moment. I bowed. Then 
she added, with a little sigh, like a child 
who has said its lesson and is glad the task 
is done : 

" That is why I came to you ; and now — 
I have begun badly, hav'n't I ? — ^for I have 
come on the wrong day." 

She smUed, ever so faintly, as she said 
this, and the wistful, golden-brown eyes 
looked up at me. 
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" Never mind that," I said quickly ; " you 
see I am here at last, and that is the great 
thing, isn't it ? " 

This was not at all my way of talking to 
patients. It was unprofessional to a repre- 
hensible degree. 

Somehow I wanted to put off the evil 
moment. I wanted to watch her, and 
listen to her a while longer, without think- 
ing — no, without Jcnomng — that was it. 

" I am not come to you as a patient," said 
the girl. " It is my mother who is ill." 

A.t once I recovered all my professional 
coolness. I begged her to be seated. I took 
a chair opposite to her. 

Dear me — what a relief it was, to be 
sure, to know that the " case " about to be 
brought under my notice was — ^that of a 
third party ! 

" Well, tell me all about it," I said, as 
reassuringly as I could. The pale face grew 
paler ; the grave, sweet eyes more wistful. 
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" She has a trouble here — " said the girl, 
laying her hand upon her bosom. "She 
seems to lose strength every day : lately she 
has suffered great pain — cruel, terrible pain." 

The hands were clasping each other tightly 
again. The voice, controlled as it was, 
trembled. 

"It is because she has been so much 
worse of late that I have ventured to come 
to you. If my mother could have come 
herself she would have spared you the 
trouble of coming to us. We are almost 
strangers in London : we live a long way 
off, in one of the poorer parts of the town. 
It seems a great deal to ask, but still — ^wiU 
you come ? If you can do anything for her 
— if you can give me any comfort — any hope 
— I will bless your name every day I live 
— ^in very truth I will ! " 

" I wiU do what I can. I will give you 
what hope I can — honestly." 

Those wonderful eyes seemed to look me 
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through and through. Then — I saw that — 
meeting mine, they grew to trust me, un- 
questioningly — ^fully—entirely. 

I asked her all that was necessary, as 
gently as I could. She answered simply 
in as few words as possible, just as a surgeon 
likes to be answered. I took out my note- 
book. 

" Your name ? " I said. 

" Winnifred Johnstone," she replied, and, 
as the words left her lips, a sudden rush of 
crimson dyed her cheek, her head drooped 
low, her eyes fell from mine. 

Not a little puzzled, yet restraining any 
outward sign of curiosity, I asked for her 
address. 

This she gave with neither flush nor 
falter. 

It was in the least fashionable of London 
suburbs, and the name. Alma Terrace, at 
once suggested to my mind a row of 
cheap lodging-houses, run up with "half- 
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bricks," and even those neither new nor 
sound. 

"How long has this^trouble — of your 
mother's been going on ? " I said, as Miss 
Johnstone, rising from her chair, brought 
me to my feet also. 

"A long while. She has had heavy 
sorrows — ^they have not seemed quite un- 
bearable as long as we had one another. 
But now — she cannot bear to think of—" 

Here she broke off suddenly, and then 
began again in a strain of forced cheerfiil- 
ness. 

" How selfish of me to be talking to you 
like this! That is the worst of much 
trouble coming upon one — ^it grows to fill 
all the world " 

" There is no need for you to fear weary- 
ing me," I said, in as matter-of-fact a man- 
ner as I could ; " the more I know about a 
patient's surroundings the better chance I 
have " 
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The girl turned away from me, and stood 
facing the window, watching the sparrows 
who were twittering and jerking their tails 
among the branches of my solitary tree, as 
if determined to make the best of things, 
soot and all. 

"Yes," she said, speaking slowly and 
with evident effort ; "you are quite right — 
a surgeon should know all the truth. My 
mother's illness began — she had an acci- 
dent '' 

"It was a blow, perhaps, that set the 
mischief going ? " I put in. 

"Yes — a blow^ — but — ^Dr. Dalton — -never 
let her learn that you know this, it would 
hurt her — worse than the blow. . ." 

A moment or two later she was gone, 
and I sat in the dining-room, watching the 
sparrows in my turn. 

But I was not thinking of the sooty little 
elves. 

I was trying to recall the sound of a 
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woman's voice; the sheen of hazel eyes; 
the patient curve of a sensitive mouth. 

A tap at the door roused me from my 
lazy reverie, and old Martha, looking a 
little uncertain as to what reception she 
might meet with, put her head in. 

The rest of her followed, and she began 
to make-believe to "settle up" the fire, 
which was as bright and excellent as could 
be, and needed neither fuel nor stirring. 

" Is there aught dreadful the matter with 
yon tired-looking lass ? " she asked at last. 

She did not speak with much confidence, 
poor old soul, and managed to keep her 
back to me the while. 

Questions about my patients were for- 
bidden, and this Martha knew full well. 
But somehow I could not find a reproof 
ready this time. 

" No," I said. (I was very near adding, 
"Thank God!" which would have been a 
Bad slip of the tongue; for why should I 
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praise Heaven on behalf of a person I had 
only seen oilce in my life?) "It is her 
mother who is ill." 

Martha got herself out of the room with 
all possible celerity, glad to escape the 
penalty usually bestowed upon unlawful 
curiosity. 

But I saw a smile about her puckered 
lips and a twinkle of satisfaction in her 
eyes. 

The day following, I visited Alma 
Terrace. 

My anticipations were fully realised as 
to the nature of its locality and outward 
appearance — more than realised as to the 
squalor and poverty of its accommodation. 

After a long interview with my patient, 
I came down to the shabby first-floor sitting- 
room where her daughter waited for me. 

It had been arranged that she should so 
wait, and there was no getting out of the 
interview ; but yet 
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Which of us know the depth of coward- 
liness that lurks in our nature ready to ooze 
up to the surface if it get a chance ? 

My hand shook as it touched the handle 
of the door — nay, so lost was I to all profes- 
sional calmness and self-possession that I 
stood a moment — a good long moment too 
— with the limp and crazy handle in my 
hand before I turned it. 

** Shame upon you, John Dalton, for a 
coward this day ! " cried my conscience 
loudly. And so — I went in. 

She rose ; she stood beside the fire, resting 
one hand upon the mantel-shelf. 

I crossed to her side. 

"Well?" she said, looking me through 
and through with those brown mirrors, her 
pleading eyes — ^mirrors in whose depths lay 
the shadow of an agonising dread. 

" It is a very serious case — ^gravely so — " 
I answered quietly. 

I saw a shiver pass over her : her hand 
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dropped from the mantel-slielf and grasped 
its fellow. 

"Thank you, Dr. Dalton, for speaking 
candidly to me; it is the truest kindness 
yoa can show to keep nothing back from 
me. My mother and I are very much alone 
in the world . . . she has no one to think 
for her but me — no one else to look to. 
Now, tell me — is there anything to be 
done ? " 

"Nothing — just now: she is too weak, 
too nerveless. We must wait; and even 
then . . . Miss Johnstone, I would give a 
great deal — more than I can say — ^to be 
able honestly to speak words of better com- 
fort, of greater hope : but I never try to 
make things out better than they are, and — 
Mrs. Johnstone's condition does not justify 
me in saying more. We must try and get 
up her strength; then, perhaps, something 
may be done. It may be possible to prolong 
her life — ^for a time." 

VOL. III. c 
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" For a time — " she echoed wearily ; " for 
a time ! " 

It was poor comfort, I knew ; but it was 
all I had to give. 
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PAET II. 

It was almost springtime, but not quite, 
when first I made the acquaintance of Mrs. 
Johnstone and her daughter. 

The sparrows in my garden were full of 
twitterings and flutterings; given to shrill 
chirpings, and much flying from one bough 
to another, occasionally swinging themselves 
upside-down on a branch more slender than 
its fellows, as if to see how the prospects of 
the coming summer looked from a reversed 
point of view. 

The branches were heavy with leaves, 
nests built and nestlings flown, before I felt 
that I dare venture upon any decisive step 
in Mrs. Johnstone s case. 

C 2 
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Life had by no means been standing still 
with me during the passing of this spring 
aud the coming of this summer. 

Never had the future looked so bright ^to 

me ; never had I worked with so good a 

will; never had I welcomed the signs of 

success in the career I had marked out for 
myself, so eagerly. 

What can nerve a man to fight the battle 
of life in earnest so well as the thought that 
he is toiling for one dear to him, striving 
after name, and fame, and fortune, to lay 
them all at the feet of the woman he 
loves ? 

It had come to this with me — all earth's 
music lay in the sound of a woman's voice ; 
aU earth's sunshine in the light of a woman's 
eyes. 

I hold that the surest way to win a 
woman's perfect love is to lay a foundation 
of trust first of all. 

And I thought that Freda trusted me. 
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Sometimes, I was ready to think, that on 
that sure foundation, the fair temple of love 
was rising day by day. 

Hers was a nature wholly without coquetry 
and without pradery. Never had I come 
across a woman who gave so little thought 
to herself in any way. Her whole existence 
seemed merged in that of the dear suflferer 
beside whose bed she watched so tenderly — 
whose pain she soothed, whose fortitude she 
sustained, by her own patient courage, her 
ineffable gentleness of word, look, and 
touch. 

Many a pleasant half-hour of companion- 
ship had she and I in the " lazy time," as we 
were wont to call the gloaming ; for I rarely 
went to Alma Terrace until my day's work 
was done. 

We talked — ^weU — of aU things in heaven 
and earth, I think ! I know I told my soft- 
eyed darling all about that simple home of 
mine, down on the wild south-western coast ; 
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the home where my widowed mother lived 
surrounded with the dear remembrances of 
past days, and where she welcomed me in 
those few and far-between occasions when 
I could get away for a real downright 
holiday. 

I told Miss Johnstone all about these 
things, and never once detected any sign of 
weariness in my listener. I even told her 
about the old house-dog, Windle, and his 
stump of a tail ; and about the big tree in 
the apple-orchard wliereon I cut my name 
in gigantic letters with my first clasp-knife, 
finding in the process that knives could cut 
other things besides bark. 

There was nothing deeply interesting or 
instructive in such details of a country lad's 
life, but somehow we seemed to enjoy them, 
and laugh over them. 

All the telling was mine ; all the listening 
hers — as I remembered in a time to come — 
but that did not strike me while the glamour 
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of those precious moments, stolen at the 
close of my hard day's work, made life such 
a perfect thing. 

I saw that Mrs. Johnstone and her daugh- 
ter were poor — ^pitiably so, I feared — and 
yet I dare do but little in the way of 
help. 

Books, flowers, a basket of hot-house fruit 
now and then ; that was all good taste 
would permit of. 

Even with such trifling things I had to 
be wary and full of tact, for both these dear 
gentlewomen were proud and sensitive to an 
intense degree. 

I used to smile to myself sometimes, and 
think that one of these days Freda's troubles 
might be mine : and then, should I see the 
tired look die out of the golden-brown eyes 
— would the weary, patient curve of the 
girl's mouth soften into a smUe beneath my 
kisses ? 

There lay a terrible ordeal before the sick 
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woman — an ordeal that must be faced as 
the one hope of some few added years. 

The time had come when the kindly-cruel 
knife must strive to arrest the progress of 
the fell disease that was eating out her 
Ufe. 

I made up my mind to tell Freda first, 
then the mother, that this was so. 

How I thanked God that I could look my 
darling in the face and say : 

*' She will not suffer — ^you need have no 
fear of that ! " 

I would say, too, that no hand but mine 
should do the deed. Then — well, I had a 
mind to say to the mother that, if things 
went badly, Freda — her dearly-loved 
one — would not be left alone in the 
world. 

There is always a risk of the patient's 
strength failing in all Extensive surgical 
procedure, and I never hide facts. 

Still, I did not fear for either of these 
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women as fax as courage went; what I 
wanted to give was all possible comfort. 

Why had I not already told Freda how 
dear she had grown to me ? 

I suppose I am not the only man who 
has felt tied and bound by the subtle cords 
of a woman's will. Moments had been 
when hot words of passion rose to my lips — 
when, holding the girl's slender hand in 
mine, I had yearned to draw her closer — to 
fold the strong arm of possession about her 
slight form — draw the brown head down 
upon my breast, and touch the sad lips with 
mine. 

But a power, gentle yet irresistible, had 
hitherto held me back. It was a sort of 
look in the girl's eyes that seemed to say : 
" I am at your mercy ; I am a lonely, weary 
woman, and — I trust you; I plead with 
you ; claim nothing from me closer than 
the friendship that makes me so happy — so 
unspeakably content." 
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No true man can overstep a boundary so 
set by a hair's-breadth. 

So my tongue was dumb as far as words 
of love were concerned. Yet I thought she 
knew. One cannot always control voice and 
looks, though words may be bitten back. 

It seemed to me in these days that Freda 
was jealous for the poor mother, who had 
in very truth, " no one else " but this her 
child in all the world. 

That strange reserve that held me silent 
seemed to me to mean, " It is but for a 
little, little time, and I am all she has! 
Do not woo me to think more nearly, more 
tenderly of any other — ^yet ! " 

I thought this was so ; but time showed 
me that the riddle lay deeper than my 
shallow guessing could fathom. . . . 

Full of anxious thoughts as to the task 
before me, one lovely May day, when all 
nature, even in the great city, seemed to 
hold high festival, as if rejoicing to think 
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that the " month of roses " was near at 
hand, I took my way to Alma Terrace. 

I have said that, as a rule, I paid my 
visits there at eventide, or near it. On this 
occasion I went early. A strange, restless 
feeling had been over me all night. If I 
had been a superstitious man I should have 
said that some sore need or sorrow beset 
the woman who had grown so dear to me. 

Being both matter-of-fact and a doctor, 
I concluded that I had been over-working 
lately at a certain medical treatise destined 
one day (so I fondly hoped) to make a 
name for me, and that my nerves were, in 
consequence, slightly out of order. 

As I reached the shabby door of No. 7, 
Alma Terrace, and rung the tinkling bell, 
I noticed that all the blinds were down; 
at least all that would go down, while one 
that wouldn't was supplemented by a dust- 
sheet pinned untidily against the window. 

Mrs. Mason the portly landlady opened 
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the door promptly in answer to my sum- 
mons, but presented herself in a limp and 
speechless condition, apparently only pre- 
vented from subsiding into a heap on the 
mat at my feet by her grasp on the handle. 

She gasped and clutched her side as is 
the custom with females of her kind. She 
shook her head and groaned ; she staggered 
into the sitting-room before me, sunk upon 
a chair, and, in fact, did every possible 
thing except answer my importunate ques- 
tions as to what was the matter. 

At last the good woman so far recovered 
her powers of speech as to say, with many 
stranglings and sighings : 

" She's gone, sir I And what a turn it s 
giv' me — I've bin near to losing my senses 
over it all 1 So suddint, too ! Who'd have 
thought it this time yesterday ? " 

My own " senses " felt in a very unsatis- 
factory condition, and the task of holding 
on to them was by no means an easy one. 
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" Who's gone ? What has happened ? " 
I said, longing to shake the woman for her 
rambling mode of speech. 

"Why, Mrs. Johnstone, to be sure, sir. 
She died at half-past five yesterday after- 
noon." 

" Died ? " 

" Well, sir, you've no occasion to be so 
unbelieving as to folk dying, surely, when 
you're a-seeing of them doing of it every 
day ! " 

" Dead ! " I said again, utterly impervious 
to Mrs. Mason's irony. 

" Yes, sir — dead I Right clean off, and 
no mistake ! She were sitting! up in her 
bed, taking her tea, all composed and 
cheery like. I were standin' as it might 
be by that there cheffony. Miss Freda, 
she were close beside her ma ; and, * Freda,' 
says Mrs. Johnstone, *what has it grown 
so dark all at once for ? ' The sun was 
shining lovely ; it was a reg'lar picter of 
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a day — and the dazzle of it was ketching 
the looking-glass just a-facing her at 
the foot of the bed. Well, Miss Fred- 
she looked scared -like, and ^ Mother,' says 
she, * the sun is shining — ^ She giv* a 
kind of a smile at that, did the old lady, 
and clipped the girl round the neck and 
pulled her face close down agen her own. 
* Freda,' says she, * you've bin a dear, good 
child to me. . .' * Fetch some brandy — 
quick, Mrs. Mason ! " cries Miss Johnstone, 
and you couldn't have counted ten while I 
were away, I were that spry; but when I 
got back — nothing weren't of no more good 
— she was gone in at the gates of the New 
Jerusalem, was that dear lady " 

Here Mrs. Mason broke out sobbing ; for, 
though a garrulous soul, her heart was a 
kindly one. 

"And Miss Freda?" I asked, feeling 
as if I was in some strange unhappy 
dream. 
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" Well, she was for all the world like one 
of them statty's in the tomb-maker's yard 
round the corner and up the first turnin' to 
the left. She hadn't no more sense nor 
feelin' than one of them there blessed 
graven images ! " 

" Why was I not sent for ? " I said at 
this juncture. 

" You were such a way off, for one thing ; 
and when I said for our Samuel to go and 
fetch you, and spare no expense, but just 
take a *bus all along, Miss Freda she giv' a 
kind of a screech, and * No, no ! ' says she ; 
and she twisted hersel' out o' my hold like 
a heel, and down she went on her knees 
beside the bed, and * mother, mother ! ' 
cries she. tm it just seemed to tear the 
heart right out o' yer bress to hear her. 
' Why did you leave me ? ' says she, a-kissin' 
the poor hands as couldn't — never — clip her 
about the neck — as I'd seen 'em many a 
time — no more. . ." 
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Here Mrs. Mason subsided entirely into 
her apron. 

As for me, I leant my arm on the mantel- 
shelf and covered my eyes with my hand. 

So this was what the restless fit last night 
meant — ^was it ? 

My darling had been in sore trouble ; 
and though I did not know its nature, the 
sorrow touched me too. 

Further questioning during a lucid inter- . 
val on the part of Mrs. Mason elicited the 
facts that Mrs. Johnstone had died of 
syncope of the heart, that Dr. Kadford, a 
practitioner near at hand, had been hastily 
called in, and would meet me at any time I 
chose to name. 

" I should like to see " I began ; but 

Mrs. Mason interrupted me before I could 
finish my sentence. 

*'Miss Freda?" she said, shaking her 
head hopelessly ; " I don't think you can do 
that yet, sir. She's in the little top attic — 
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is Miss Freda. It's a bonnie bit of a room 
once yer get in without bringing your head 
up agen the ceiling which slopes reg'lar 
awkward, as there's no denying — and 
' thank you, Mrs. Mason,' says she, a trem- 
bling like a haspen, as the saying goes. 
You see, sir," continued the good woman 
with an uneasy cough, " all my other rooms 
is full, and the woman's here a-streakin' 
out the cops, so I had to put Miss Freda to 
bide somewheres." 

These ghastly, sordid details of death and 
poverty ought not to have unnerved a man 
like me— one whose daily life was a hand- 
to-hand fight with disease in its deadUest 
and most loathsome, cruel form, and yet — 
the thought of the lonely, weary woman, 
weeping her heart out in the " bonnie little 
room," against whose sloping roof it was a 
hard thing not to hit your head, set me 
trembling like a child. 

''I think I had better go now," I said 
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lamely ; " I will be here to-morrow, at 
noon, to meet Dr. Radford. I will write a 
line to him ; be kind enough to let me have 
pen and paper." 

I wrote the line or two that was needful. 
Then, without another word, I went. 

Work pressed. Time could not really 
hang heavy on my hands when every hour 
had its absorbing cares and duties. 

Yet the hours lagged in seeming ; and 
above all the stir and strife about me, I saw 
one picture, heard one haunting sound — the 
picture of a slender form kneeling by a 
dead woman's side ; the sound of an exceed- 
ing bitter cry : 

"Mother — mother — why did you leave 
me?" 

Next day I saw Dr. Radford, and heard 
aU he had to tell. Sudden failure of the 
heart's action was the cause of death. 
There could be no difficulty as to a certifi- 
cate. Dr. Radford had never — uo, never 
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in all his professional experience, seen such 
grief as that of the poor lady's daughter. 
It was really pitiable ; it was positively — 
ahem 1 — ^touching. 

Here the good man blew his nose 
violently, coughed sonorously and de- 
fiantly, as much as to say that if I, foT 
one moment, allowed myself to think he 
was the victim of unprofessional emotion, 
I was vastly mistaken ; and took his 
leave. 

" Do you think Miss Freda would see me 
— just for a moment ? " I said to Mrs. 
Mason. 

** I'll ast her ; but Tm afeard she's takiug 
on too badly to see hany one. She don't 
say much, sir, and she don't cry much : she 
just sits all crushed up on the little horse- 
hair sofy at foot of the bed where^ ^" 

Here the good woman took her departure 
upon what proved a fruitless errand. 

Miss Freda was very sorry, very grateful 
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to me, but she did not feel able to see any- 
one yet 

"And yet/' I pondered to myself, as 
I took my way home, "she must know 
that I love her. No woman is without the 
intuitive recognition of love. She must 
know that over and over again the passion 
within me has longed for expression. She 
must know that it is her own doing that 
I have not the right to be with her in 
her grief. Why, then, does she shrink from 
me like this ? " 

I fancy Mrs. Mason was puzzled too, for 
she shook her head as she gave me the 
message, and when I chanced to look back 
after leaving the house, she was standing 
on the doorstep, watching me away and 
shaking it still. 
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Is there any feeling possible to man so 
galling as helplessness ? The thought of 
that shabby house with its shrouded win- 
dows — the poor shrine that held a beating, 
suffering human heart — a woman " dreeing 
her weird '' all alone, with no better com- 
forter at hand than Mrs. Mason, was ever 
present with me. And yet, how little I 
could do ! I had no right to intrude upon a 
sorrow from which I had been deliberately 
shut out ; no right to kiss the poor tear- 
dimmed eyes, the pale patient lips of the 
woman I loved ; no right to do more than 
bear her in my thoughts and prayers, and 
— bide my time. 
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This was my one thought of comfort. 
My day would come. Sorrow claimed all 
my darling now, but soon, once this 
" tyranny should be over-past," I would so 
encompass her with tender care, so set 
her round about with proofs of the high 
reverence, the passionate tenderness in 
which I held her, that the woman's heart 
within her would speak out ; she would no 
longer stifle its voice ; no longer hold me 
back by the proud set of her little queenly 
head, the half-defiant, half-pleading look 
in her grave sweet eyes. 

She had feared to give too much, think- 
ing every energy of her young life due 
to the mother she so dearly loved, but 
now 

Here I had to check the torrent of my 

thoughts ; for was I not being ungenerous 

to the dead — ^nay, had I not been all along, 

unconsciously to myself, jealous of the sick 
woman? 
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Had this been so, I was assuredly ex- 
piating my fault now, when the days and 
the nights were full of bitter regret, and 
restless thoughts of my poor love alone in 
her sorrow* 

So utterly alone ! 

Surely, no woman in the world could be 
more isolated than Freda. 

How strange that the two, mother and 
daughter, should be so entirely without kith 
or kin, friends or acquaintances 1 

" TheyVe never got but one letter all the 
while they've bin here, and no one never 
come to see 'em, more than yerseF ; they'd 
just each other to hold on by, and none else 
— same as a pair of love-birds Mason giv' 
me when we were courting, things as never 
took no heed of nothing but their own two 
selves, and was allers whispering in ea«h 
other's ears." 

Thus had Mrs. Mason described her 
lodgers in the unreserve that is bom of 
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sudden grief, and now her simple words 
came back to me with double force. 

My own position was a difficult and deli- 
cate one. Freda, deprived of the protection 
of her mother's presence, could not well 
receive my visits. 

She was surrounded, not by people of her 
own class, but by those whose judgment of 
others takes the coarse tone of their own 
grade. Therefore must I walk warily, for 
the sake of what should be dearer to a man 
even than the woman he loves — that 
woman's fair name and fame. 

A few snow-white flowers I ventured to 
send by post the day after my last visit. I 
sent no letter with them. I was afraid to 
write lest I should say too much, or too 
little. Freda would know that the pure 
white blossoms were meant to fill the hands 
of the dead. 

For the rest, I should see her soon. There 
could be no imprudence in paying her one 
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visit, finding out her plans for the future, 
and letting her see plainly that I only 
waited the passing of the first days of 
sorrow to claim my share in that future, 
and keep it for ever and for aye. 

Acting up to this determination, at the 
close of a day's work I took my way 
eastward. 

As I came in sight of Alma Terrace, I 
saw that a cab stood at the door, from 
which various articles of luggage — not at 
all luxurious articles either — were being 
lugged by a surly driver. 

"It's the new lodgers a-comin' in, sir," 
said Mrs. Mason, apologetically. 

She was crimson as to face and breathless 
as to condition. She led the way promptly 
into the shabby sitting-room. 

It was a shabby place — a poor place 
truly, and yet I had there spent some of my 
happiest hours — hours in which I had lived 
life in its fulness ; drank of the satisfying 
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waters of a sympathy of thought and feel- 
ing absolutely perfect ; tasted the pure and 
sweet companionship of a cultured and 
refined woman. 

I loved the shabby parlour ; and now its 
painful neatness and, so to speak, newness 
— the horrible presence of highly-starched, 
glaringly-white antimacassars in every avail- 
able spot possible for such an ornament to 
find place, offended my eyes not a little. 

There are women in the world who would 
make a hovel picturesque; and of these 
Freda Johnstone was one, 

A smaU low table was gone from the 
window — a table that used to hold a work- 
basket, a common garden flower or two in 
a tall glass, a book — all signs of a gentle- 
woman's presence. 

" No wonder you look da2ed.like, doctor, 
to see us all * swept and garnished,' as 
the saying goes," said Mrs. Mason. " It do 
seem kinder heartless ; don't it ? But one 
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out, another in, is the way with them as 
has to live by lettin' rooms. I ain't forgot 
Miss Freda, I can tell you, though." 

** Forgot Miss Freda ? " I echoed, looking 
blank enough I doubt not. " Why, where 
is she gone ? It is only four days since — " 

" Why, you don't mean to tell me as she 
didn't write you, sir— you don't mean to 
tell me as you didn't know ? That last day 
she was for ever a sittin' by the winder, 
with her book turned face-down and her 
hands laid together on her lap, like as if she 
was a-watching and a-waiting for some one. 
Once, when I come in suddint, I see the 
tears a-chasing of each other down her poor 
pale face. . . . (Mind what you're doing, 
young man, banging them boxes up the 
stairs like that I Have a care for my lath 
and plaster. Who's to pay the builder's 
bill, I should like to know, if you knock 
down the place in that fashion ? ") 

These last adjurations were addressed to 
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the surly one, who, grumbling and growling 
to himself all the time, was hauling a 
mangy hair-trunk up the narrow stairway. 

I was not altogether sony that his delin- 
quencies claimed Mrs. Mason's attention for 
a moment or two. 

I wanted time to gather myself together. 

Then Miss Johnstone — Freda — was — 
gone ? 

Having reduced the cabman to a state of 
abject limpness by dint of sheer force of 
lungs Mrs. Mason was ready to bestow her 
attention once more upon myself. 

" Has Miss Johnstone left you then ? " 
I said. 

I tried to speak in a perfectly matter-of- 
fact manner, but was conscious of it being 
an utter failure. 

*' Yes, sir ; clean gone right straight oS." 

" When ? " 

*' The day but two after she foUered her 
mother to her long home. Such a day as it 
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were too ! It rained like the mischief, and, 
says I, * Miss Freda, everything should be 
cleaned up for a funeral, and that doorstep 
weighs on me like as if it was lead ; but 
what can one do in such rain as this? 
White-stonin' ain't a bit of use ; and as to a 
fancy pattern put on wet " 

" Where has Miss Johnstone gone to ? " 

" I don't know, sir, no more than the 
child unborn. I wish I did, for she was a 
sweet young creetur as ever grew up like a 
garding flower. I were that set on her that 
Fd half a mind not to let the new lodger 
have her way, and take the little table " 

" Do you mean to say that she has left 
no address ? " 

" Miss Freda, sir ? " 

'*Yes— Miss Freda." 

** Never a ghost of one ; but she left a 
bit of a letter for you, sir; and I said to 
Mason only last night, 'You may go bail^ 
it's the doctor's bill . . . she meant for to 
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give it him, but as he didn't never come, 
she's just left it with me, knowing me to be 
an honest woman, and one as ' " 

"Mrs. Mason, will you give me that 
letter ? " 

" It's safe enough, sir. I put it in the 
chinay ornament on my own mantelshelf." 

" Would you mind fetching it for me at 
once ? I am rather in a hurry." 

In a hurry ! I should think I was, 
indeed. I could scarcely control my im- 
patience as Mrs. Mason's ponderous steps 
made themselves audible down the passage 
and into the back premises of her dwelling. 

Gone — without a word I 

Gone-^and I had not seen her ! 

Up and down the narrow room I paced 
like some restless creature in its den. 

" Here it is, safe and sound," said Mrs. 
Mason, coming back more out of breath 
than ever, and bearing a sealed envelope in 
her hand. 
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I took it as quietly as I could. Yes, 
there was the well-known handwriting, 
larger and more distinct than most women's : 
"John Dalton, Esq., M.R.C.S." 

All in due form; nothing forgotten; 
everything correct. 

A gleam of eager curiosity lit up Mrs. 
Mason's eyes. 

But it is a rule of mine never to gratify 
curiosity. 

I put the letter in my breast-pocket. 
Happily it was not a sentient thing; it 
could not babble of how hot and fast the 
heart above which it lay was beating. 

Mrs. Mason evidently still clung to the 
idea of the " biU." 

" She paid me every penny as was due, 
did Miss Freda, * even to the uttermost 
farthing,' as the saying goes. Not as I'd 
any mind to clutch at it if she hadn't ; but 
still I was glad on't, doctor, as I make no 
shame to say, for Mason he's a hard one to 
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manage. He's this sort, is Mason — ^when 
he's not in liquor he's good as the best ; but 
when he i% in liquor he's bad as bad can 
be ; still he's a fine man, take him all round, 
for Uiere's a many as is bad any way, drunk 
or sober. When he's sober he wouldn't no 
more think of takin' the children's things to 
the pawnshop than he would of driving down 
Alma Road in a coach-and-four ; but when 
he's on the spree things goes hard with us, 
and there's Jemima Jane's Simday frock, as 
I do really believe the broker could count 
the bows down the front with his eyes 
shut I Mason's a man as has his good points, 
though, sir, I ^can teU you. He'll never 
take you unawares. 'Lizer,' hell say to 
me, ' I'm a-going on the spree, I am. Look 
to yerself, my girl ! ' And then I looks to 
myself, and to the young 'uns — best as I 
can. Well, it were just that way the day 
but one afore Miss Freda left. I think the 
cops in the house upsetted Mason — the sight 
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of a hearse 11 set some men on the drink — 
and so I was glad of the money the young 
lady give me, though it sort o' hurt me 
to watch her a-countin' of it out wi* her 
trembling hands ; and * Miss Freda/ says 
I, * don't let us say nothing about that 
glass bowl as got broke that time as Mrs. 
Johnstone fainted, for I couldn't abear 
it.' She smiled at that, sir, and ' Mrs. 
Mason,' says she, * you've bin very good 
to me.' " 

" I'm sure of that," I said heartily, " and 
now I must not detain you any longer 
from your new lodgers. Good-day ; I shall 
look in upon you, Mrs. Mason, when I 
chance to be in this neighbourhood." 

I slipped a sovereign into the woman's 
hand as I spoke. 

I was convinced that Jemima Jane's 
Sunday frock was at the pawnshop, and 
that that "fine man all round," Mason, 
was still on the spree. • 
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At last I was alone with my precious 
letter. 

Another moment and I should know 
where my darling had gone. I should be 
able to set about following her. . . . 

This was the letter : 

" 7, Alma Terrace, N. W. 

"Dear Dr. Dalton, 

" I write this to say good-bye. 
Before I go away I must thank you for all 
your kindness to my dearest mother and 
to myself. The flowers you sent (I knew 
they came from you, though no letter came 
with them) I laid in her dead hands and 
on her breast. They were very sweet and 
beautiful, and — she so loved flowers ! 

"I am, faithfully yours, 

"Freda." 

Not another word. Not a hint of where 
she had gone. Not a thread by which I 
might hold on to 'her destiny. 
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I must have looked positively abject as 
I stared at that letter. I know I caught 
myself saying out loud over and over 
again, "Before I go away — before I go 
away. ..." 

These things happened on the first day 
of the month of roses. 

When the last leaf had fallen from my 
tree ; when the first frost had made the 
sooty sparrows fancy it was time that 
crumbs should begin to be scattered on the 
equally sooty bit of grass in the middle of 
my garden, old Martha said to me one 
day: 

" What's come of that tired-like looking 
lass as came here one day and spoke so 
pretty to me — ^her whose mother was sick ? 
Don't you mind her. Master John ? " 

Yes, I ** minded " her well enough. But 
I had only one answer to make to Martha, 
and it was this : " I do not know." 

When the old woman was gone out of 
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the room, I rested my elbows on the study- 
table, and pressed my two hands closely 
over my eyes. 

It was the only way to keep the tears 
back. 

Martha's words had hit home. 

I had searched &r and near. I had done 
all I could ; but I had never found my lost 
love. The world is a big wide place to 
lose a jewel in, and there T had lost my 
darling. She had passed from my ken, 
gone out from my life, carrying my heart 
with her. 

But for all this, life went on as before, 
and each day brought its work to be done. 

A man that is worth his salt works on, 
though the hope that nerved his arm has 
died out. Life has to be made and bright- 
ened for others, be it never so flavourless 
and weary to ourselves. 
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It seemed as if that old Martha's question 
about Freda made things worse for me. 

'' What has become of her ? " a voice 
seemed to murmur in my ear as I opened 
my eyes to the light of each new day. 

" What has become of her ? *' whispered 
the spirit of restlessness within me, as, the 
day's work done, I sat down to quiet study 
of an evening. 

The world is kinder to women than it 
used to be in some ways. The weary round 
of a teacher's life is not now, thank God ! 
the only career open to a woman who must 
work to live. 

My thoughts would stretch out into wide 
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speculations after such ponderings as these. 
I was certain that Freda was poor. What 
path in life, then, had she elected to 
follow ? 

She was none of your useless, feeble 
women, who sit down hopelessly by the 
wayside of life to weep over torn and 
bleeding feet : rather one to tread bravely . 
on the thorns, and, setting her face heaven- 
wards, strive to make the best of earth. 

I knew this. I had read the girl's nature 
to its finest fibre. I did not, therefore, fear 
that any untoward fate would overtake her. 
But all my life was savourless ; it was one 
ceaseless longing, not only to find my lost 
love — ^not only to pillow her head upon my 
breast, to hold her fast and close in my 
arms and never let her go — not only to so 
tend and watch over her that she should 
never be " tired-like looking " again — ^but to 
rend from her lips the avowal of why she 
had fled from me. 
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This was the problem I longed to solve. 
Why, when Mrs. Mason suggested sending 
for me, had Freda cried, " Oh, no, no ! " 
as if my presence would have added to, not 
solaced, her bitter grief? If a woman 
loves a man, when should she turn to him 
— or the thought of him, if he be absent 
from her side — most passionately, most 
entirely? Why, in the day of trial; in 
the hour of pain ; in despair, desolation — 
not in sunshine. 

And yet — Freda had shrunk from the 
thought of seeing me. She had torn her- 
self from Mrs. Mason's kindly arms, and 
flung herself beside her dead mother, as 
though appealing to that still and helpless 
form against me. 

Then she left me — my poor little 
love ! 

But was it hate, or love, that drove her 
out into the wide, wide world to get away 
from me ? 
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I was glad of the little lurking tender- 
ness in that simple signature, " Freda." 
It seemed to say much more than the 
whole name, " Winnifred Johnstone/* would 
have done. 

For some reason or other the girl dis- 
liked her second name. I had not forgotten 
the burning blush that burnt on her cheek 
that first day — ^how long ago it seemed 
nowl — ^when I found her waiting in my 
dingy parlour and she told me her name 
that I might enter it in my note-book. I 
remember too that she always spoke of 
Mrs. Johnstone as " mother/' even to Mrs. 
Mason. 

" There is something strange about it all/' 
I would mutter to myself and my books; 
" but what— what ? " 

Shortly after the Christmas of that fateful 
year I managed to take a holiday and run 
down home. 

But this proceeding did not mend matters 
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materially. I was surly to poor old Windle, 
for I called to mind how I had told Freda 
about him losing his tail in a rat-trap in the 
days of his early and injudicious youth, and 
how he made the best of the stump as a 
mode of expression, but always with an air 
of apology, as if conscious of his deficiencies. 
How her merry laugh had brightened the 
shabby sitting-room of No. 7, Alma Terrace ! 
So I felt aggrieved at Windle for intruding 
upon my notice. 

Then there was the apple - orchard. I 
never went into it. I did not want to see 
the old tree where I cut J. D. with my first 
clasp-knife. I had meant that Freda and 
I, hand in hand, like a couple of happy 
children, should explore the old homestead 
together — apple-orchard and all — ^whereas — 
all was so different. ... 

One night I looked up from my book 
to find my mother s eyes fixed upon me, 
questioningly, anxiously. As mine met 
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hers she laid her knitting down upon 
her lap. 

" John," she said, " what is it ails thee ? " 

We Daltons had been Quakers a genera- 
tion back, which accounts for her quaint 
mode of speech: a quaintness dear to me 
from many an association of childish days. 

" Nay," she continued, as I brushed back 
my hair with an impatient gesture ; " thee 
needest not tell me, if thou hast no mind 
to it; but do not try to fence with me, 
for mother's eyes are keen; love sharpens 
them, thee knows/' 

So I told her the whole sad story, " be- 
ginning properly at the beginning," as we 
used to say when the case was reversed 
and she told me stories by the firelight in 
the olden days. 

She listened, and that with little or no 
comment ; and I kept nothing back. 

All my efforts at tracing Freda — the in- 
quiry-ofi&ces I had haunted — ^the cunningly- 
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worded advertisements I had put in every 
paper in London — the false scents I 
had fallen eagerly upon and abandoned 
in despair. I told her all the weary 
tale. 

Once, when T was speaking of Mrs. John- 
stone's death, repeating Mrs. Mason's history 
of it put into my own words, my mother 
covered her eyes with her hand, and I heard 
her say : 

" Poor lassie ! God be with her, be where 
she may ! " 

When I had done my story there was a 
long silence. The telling of it had been a 
comfort untold in one way ; and yet it had 
tried me. 

All the past came up so vividly before 
my own eyes as I tried to picture it to the 
eyes of another. 

'* John," said my mother at last, " what 
did this girl go away for? Why did she 
leave the man in whom she had found so 
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good a friend, leaving no trace behind 
her ? " 

*' I do not know, mother," I said. 

And the sound of my own voice showed 
me how utterly I had lost all hope of ever 
knowing. 

** John, it was not that she did not love 
thee " 

Then we said no more. We are neither 
of us given to over-many words at any 
time. 

The following week I went back to my 
work. It had grown harder and more 
absorbing during the past few months. 

That treatise upon which I had spent so 
much time and thought was near comple- 
tion, and finding hard work and plenty of 
it good for me, I sat close at my desk far 
into the long winter's nights. At last 
*' Finis " was written at the end of its last 
page. 

The new year wore on. My book was 
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before the professional world. It brought 
me name and fame. 

I moved into a more fashionable part of 
the town. The world was treating me well, 
and my lady friends assiduously set them- 
themselves to find a wife for me. 

I appreciated their kindly efforts, but did 
no more. 

" John — it was not that she did not love 
thee . . ." 

That was the only love-story I cared to 
listen to. 

More than once I had called upon Mrs. 
Mason, but always with the same barren 
result. No news of Miss Johnstone had ever 
drifted to Alma Terrace. 

The new year had now become the old. 
I worked harder than ever, and it told ; for 
I began to notice a few silver lines here and 
there in my hair. 

My mother noticed them too, touching 
her " boy's *' locks tenderly the while, and 
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then tanuDg away with a tearfol sheen in 
her dear loving eyes. 

She never questioned me. She knew 
what my silence about Freda meant. 

But the time was at hand when I was — 
not to find my darling (I sometimes thought 
that surely would be too great a happiness ; 
that if I met her gentle eyes once more 
I should break out weeping like a woman 
for very joy), but to solve the riddle of her 
flight. It was a miserable afternoon, cold 
and misty, and I chanced to be driving 
down Alma Terrace, for I had a patient in 
that romantic neighbourhood. 

Leaning forward to look at the window 
with the ginger - coloured curtains, the 
window where once Freda sat at work 
beside her little table, I suddenly pulled the 
check-string. Mrs. Mason was at home^ 
and so agitatedly glad to see me that she 
was more hopelessly incoherent and dis- 
jointed than I had ever yet known to be 
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the case; and that is saying a good deal. 
It was some time before I could catch even 
the smaUest clue to the drift of the good 
woman's discourse. 

" * It's no use talking to me, as has lived 
with quality in my herly days/ says I to 
Mason ; * and it's no use Sammy gaping 
with his mouth wide open, neither. TVTiat 
I says I knows ; and I tell you them John- 
stones were real quality and no mistake 
about it. They're godless-looking animals, 
I know, and don't seem to be fit to be seen 
among christened men and women ; but it's 
their way. Mason,' says I, *so don't talk 
tomel'" 

" Godless-looking animals ? " I repeated, 
utterly at sea. 

" Yes, sir," panted my excited companion ; 
"griffins and dragons, and such-like, and 
they have them on their spoons, and on the 
paper they writes their letters on. I lived 
in one family, and they'd a wolf for theirs ; 
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and there he was, sir, as bold as brass, and 
as fierce as you please, on every button of 
the servants' coats.* 

" Yes, yes, I understand ; bnt, my good 
woman, what has all this to do with Mrs. 
Johnstone and her dan£:hter ? " 

" Why it's this to do with it — ^their names 
wasn't Johnstone no more than yours is. 
I've found a bit of a book behind one of the 
drawers, only the other day, as Miss Freda 
must have left, sir, — clean lost, as you may 
say — ^and her name's wrote in it plain as the 
nose on my face ; and there's one of them 
beasts pictered beautiful just beside it." 

She was out of the room in a twinkling, 

and back again with a small morocco-bound 

volume, which she dusted careftdly with her 

apron and placed in my hands. Yes, there 

was a name, plain enough, and it. held the 

secret of Freda's flight. 

" Winnifred Bedingfield." 

It all flashed across my mind in a moment. 
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A few montlis before the time when 
first Freda crossed my path, there had 
occurred one of those terrible catas- 
trophes that now and again shake the 
financial world to its very foundations. 
Hundreds — thousands of lives had been 
wrecked and ruined by the dishonesty of 
one man. 

That man was one James Bedingfield, and 
he was now expiating his crime. His story 
had been one of world-wide renown. The 
embezzlement of money, the falsifying of 
accounts, were not the only blots upon the 
man's name. Driven mad by impending 
ruin he had sought forgetfulness in drink, 
he had ill-treated the woman who had clung 
to him in the dark days as in the happy 
ones her memory could picture in the past. 
Everything lay clear before me now. His 
was the hand that dealt that fatal blow that 
had sown the seeds of a cruel malady. His 
was the shame-stained name that those two 
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desolate, heart-broken women strove to blot 
out from their lives. 

And that, too, was why my darling left 
me. She did not want to bring the burden 
of her sorrow and her humiliation into the 
life of the man who loved her, and whom 
she loved. 

A day or two later I wrote to my 
mother. 

" I have learnt what solves the riddle, 
though I can find no trace of her I have 
lost. You were right. It was not that she 
did not love me. . . ." 

Mrs. Mason let me keep the little book 
with Freda's name written on the fly-leaf in 
her own clear hand ; and there at the head 
of the first page was the printed crest of 
the Bedingfields — a lion rampant and the 
family motto. It only needed for me to 
verify this fact in heraldy to know that 
my conjectures were realities. 
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Another year of work and waiting. Yes 
— waiting. 

It may seem but an idle folly that this 
should have been so. But so it was. 

I was always waiting — always listening — 
always expecting. 

Somewhere in life's highways or byways I 
should meet Freda again. 

Of this I had the firmest conviction ; 

though I should hardly have liked to say 

so to any one, lest I should be set down 
as a madman. 

Carlyle has told us that "time brings 
roses," and perhaps my faith was " large 
in time." 

Yet I knew that some wait for their roses 
until eternity, not time, gives them the 
coveted blossoms. 
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Summer again : and roses everywhere. 
The London shops were full of them. 
Flower-girls hawked them in the streets ; 
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while at every corner you came upon a 
woman seated by a basket wherein were 
lovely creamy Gloire de Dijons set in moss. 

Just then, when all the world was at its 
best and brightest, I, John Dalton, fell 
ill. The faculty said it was over-work. I 
thought it was over- waiting, 

A doctor naturally hates becoming a 
patient. He feels as if he were poaching 
on other people's prerogatives. It is his 
trade to heal, not to be healed. It is a 
reversion of the proper order of things that 
he should claim attention and care, instead 
of giving both. 

" You must take a run out of town," said 
a friend and colleague ; " not down to the 
south coast, old fellow, though. Try some- 
where more bracing." 

So I accepted Harry Charlton's invitation 
to pay him a visit at a certain out-of- 
the-way primitive place in the north of 
Wales — a place with a name that no sane 
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man would think of trying to pronounce 
in the hearing of its inhabitants. 

"My wife is the best sick-nurse I ever 
saw out of a hospital," wrote my old class- 
mate, " and I, though only a ^ provincial ' 
practitioner, know how to feed up a chum 
and give him plenty of fresh air and 
sunshine, which is, I fancy, about all you 
want — so come along, and lose no time 
about it. 

"P.S. — You'll be pleased with my cottage 
hospital, or I'm mistaken. It works A 1, 
I can tell you.'* 

I did as .Harry counselled. I went ; 
losing no time either. I found my friend's 
wife a charming and cultivated woman ; 
and their three children (I adore children) 
delightful. 

On the second day of my stay Harry 
and I went to see the model hospital of 
which he was so proud. 
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It stood upon the ridge of a slope ; so 
that, approaching it, we were in shadow. 

A door leading into one of the wards 
was open, and the sunshine came stream- 
ing through a window, so that the whole 
thing looked like one of De Hooghe's 
pictures, bright with light from within. 

This stream of radiance lit up the face 
of an old man, worn and grey, propped 
with pillows in an invalid-chair; it fell 
too upon the figure of a woman, white- 
capped and aproned, standing near him— 
Freda — my lost love — 

I must have uttered some sort of inar- 
ticulate cry, for Harry turned and stared. 

" What is it ? " he said. " Are you ill, 
John ? " 

" No ; I— stumbled.'' 

The next monaent I had bared my head 
in honour of Dr. Charlton's head-nurse, 
and was standing before her with out- 
stretched hand. A wild glad light shone 
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an instant in the dear brown eyes, and 
then I read in their clear depths the 
shadow of a great dread. 

**Miss Freda," I said (God only knows 
how I steadied my voice to say anything I), 
"are you not just a little glad to see an 
old friend ? " 

For my darling had not spoken. The 
blood had ebbed from her lovely face ; 
her lips were white as my-petals, and her 
breath came short and fast. 

" Old friends ? " cried Harry, bustling 
in, and looking, as well he might, not a 
little amazed; "why, do you know Miss 
Johnstone then ? " 

"Dr. Dalton is an old friend of mine," 
said Freda with gentle dignity. 

She struggled with the agitation that 
had chained her tongue and driven the 
blood to her heart. All her gentle breed- 
ing came to her aid, and though I felt 
her hand thrill and tremble at the touch 
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of mine, no looker-on would have taken 
us for more than Mends. 

I took a great interest in that cottage 
hospital of Charlton's. I went there nearly 
every day. The head-nurse was always at 
her post, always busy, always among the 
patients or superintending the under-nurses. 

The Charltons asked no questions about 
that previous acquaintance between myself 
and Miss Johnstone — ^they were too well 
bred for that ; but I saw they were curious, 
and not a little puzzled. 

She had been there now nearly two 
years, Harry said. She was a treasure, a 
rara avis among nurses ; her touch so light, 
her quietness so complete — no fuss, no 
hurry, all method and neatness. He really 
didn't know what his hospital would be 
without her. 

I acquiesced; and went to see that 
admirable institution again next day, — or 
rather evening. In fact, I strolled off 
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to look at a particularly interesting case 
in ward No. 2. 

I saw the case ; but not the nurse who 
had charge of it. 

Miss Johnstone was out. 

So I wandered away into the fragrant 
summer's evening that was just beginning 
to grow dim and dreamy with the dropping 
of the gloaming. I had not sauntered 
many yards along a pathway where, in 
the trees that well-nigh met overhead, 
thrushes and robins were singing good-night 
to the world and each other, when I met 
Freda. 

The path was narrow ; she could] not 
well pass me. The place was silent, save 
for the songsters overhead ; and lonely, 
save for the babbling presence of a little 
burn that trickled over a stony bed and 
then came tumbling down from the 
rocks in a shower of spray like diamond 
dust. 
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I stood still right before her, baxring her 
passage eflfectually. 

" Why did you leave meV I said, 
plunging recklessly in medias res. *' Why 
have you made we waste all these weaiy 
years — ^without you ? " 

She looked to this side, then to that. 
The hands that dropped against her grey 
dress, clasped each other in the old passion- 
ate fashion I remembered so well. 

" I could not help it — you do not 
know " 

" I know everything. Miss Bedingfield — 
Freda my darling ! — why did you not 
trust me ? " 

** I did — I do ; but the shame of it all 
was too terrible— the burden of it is mine. 
I must bear it — alone." 

" You shall do no such thing. It will 
weigh ever so much lighter when there 
are two to carry it." 

Then, cruel in my love, and in the 
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passion that was beating hotly at my 
heart, I said again : — 

" Why did you leave me ? " 

She lifted her head, looking at me with 
a beautiful bashful defiance. 

" I went away because I dared not stay ; 
because I — Gloved you. I had never tried 
to analyse my feelings towards you — per- 
haps I did not want to think about it ; 
but, when the end came, — when I hneio — 
I was afraid that if I saw you — even once 
— I should not be brave enough to go. 
This quiet life suits me. I shall do very 
well ; and Dr. Charlton is satisfied." 

"Is he ? Well, I am not. Freda — ^you 
are a very resolute woman." 

" Am I ? " she said in a piteous voice, 
her lips quivering, her eyes pained, regret- 
ful, pleading — the poor child 1 

" Yes," I continued pitilessly, in spite of 
some difficulty in preventing a lurking 
smile spoil my assumed role of a stem 
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and ill-used lord of the creation; "and 
you have been a cruel one too.'* 

She gave a little gasp. 

I hardened my heart notwithstanding. 

''Cruel,'' I repeated, "to me — ^and to 
yourself. More than this, you have been 
uncandid with me and with yourself. What 
do I care for what any one belonging to you 
may have done ? I care only for you — ^for 
you yourself, the sweetest, truest, most 
womanly woman I have ever known " 

It must be confessed I was not now being 
exactly logical, nor maintaining my role in 
its integrity. 

I harked back to my stem demeanour. 
If I did not have my way now, she would 
escape from me again. . . She would fade 
out of my life as Ondine faded from her 
lover's sight in the blue waters of the 
Danube, while the wavelets sobbed a 
valediction. 

" When you wrote that good-bye letter, 
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did you not know as you wrote it that 
you were sapping all the brightness, all 
the joy, out of a man's life? It is — let 
me see — how long — since I saw you last? 
Two years and more. Well, all that time 
has been to me one of restless, unsatisfied 
longing, of weary thought, of craving un- 
utterable for some tidings of your where- 
abouts — Freda — Freda ! " 

She lifted her face, streaming with 
tears, to mine ; she came close up to 
me, and laid her clasped hands against 
my breast. 

I had won the day. 

I glanced quickly round. There was no 
living thing near save the feathered choristers 
overhead, and a white cow tinkling the bell 
about her neck as she cropped the short 
sweet herbage by the burn. 

So I took my darling in my arms, and 
softly kissed the mouth that trembled so it 
could not speak to me. 
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But in very truth there was no need of 
words ; nor did I want them. 

Time passed; here and there a star peeped 
through the branches of the trees above us. 
The birds sang no more. I think we had 
discussed 011 things in heaven and earth — 
Mrs. Mason among the rest. We were 
utterly, entirely happy. 

But all at once, Freda, clinging closely to 
my arm, looked up with a frightened face. 

" John," she said ; *' oh, John ! what will 
Dr. Charlton say ? " 

" I don't know — ^and, what's more, I don't 
care," replied the graceless mortal th\is 
appealed to. 



THB END. 
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A STORY IN FOUR PARTS. 



AN UNEQUAL BAEGAIN. 



PART I. 

" It is a bargain, then ? " she said, laying 
her hand in his. 

He raised the soft, womanly, helpful hand 
to his lips, and held it there a moment. 

" Yes ; it is a bargain. I give my life 
into your hands ; they are hands to whose 
guidance no man need fear to trust." 

But Mrs. Meadows was in an eminently 
practical humour this sunny April afternoon, 
and of sentiment would she none. 

So in a few moments Mr. Vere Urquhart 
found himself seated on a comfortable lounge 
in that pretty inner drawing-room of hers, 
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drinking tea out of an old Capo de Monte 
tea-cup, and listening to words of common- 
sense counsel at the same time. 

Many men would have looked upon the 
position as an enviable one ; for there was 
no more popular woman in London just 
then than Mrs. Meadows, and no pleasanter 
house than her villa in that part of South 
Kensington that boasts of so much greenery 
it is said by enthusiastic persons to be 
" almost like living in the country, you 
kAbw." 

Popularity — at all events, the kind of 
popularity that is worth having — does not 
in London grow up like Jonah's gourd. 
People have to become known, to become 
liked, to make themselves felt as a social 
influence in one way or other, before they 
are looked upon as "very nice people to 
know." 

Mrs. Meadows was a widow, rich, clever, 
handsome : all good gifts for a woman who 
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wishes to gather about her a pleasant, 
cultivated " set." As a widow she is more 
entirely the possession of her friends, from 
being independent in action, and subject to 
no man's whims and fancies ; as rich, she 
can entertain, and render her surroundings 
artistic and beautiful ; as clever, she can 
attract eminent men and cultured women 
into the charmed precincts of her circle ; as 
handsome— weU, every womao, maid, wife, 
or widow, is the better for a fair share of 
natural attractions. 

To all these good gifts Mrs. Meadows 
added a subtle charm of manner, that 
could (when she chose) be well-nigh irre- 
sistible. Add to this, that every influence 
she possessed was used for good and not 
for ill, and you have a very fair idea of the 
woman an episode in whose life this story 
aims at telling. 

Plenty of people of position called upon 
her soon after she came to the Kensington 
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villa — was she not a distant cousin of Lady 
Clara Lumley's, that light of fashion ? 

But for a long time they did not under- 
stand her, nor, to tell the truth, altogether 
like her. 

Her household consisted of herself and 
her dame de campagniey one Mrs. Jeming- 
ham, an ancient dame of silent ways and 
eccentric dress. 

This worthy woman appeared to have but 
one strongly-marked characteristic, and that 
was a blind, unquestioning devotion to 
Ashton — Mrs. Meadows. For the rest, she 
was more like a faded picture, blurred and 
indistinct of outline, than anything else. 
She was an echo that answered but to one 
sound — that of Ashton^s voice. 

A strange name for a woman — Ashton ; 
and yet somehow it suited the owner, and 
no one seemed inclined to find fault with it. 

At first — ^just at first — there were plenty 
of criticisms passed upon the young widow. 
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She " did " her hair in a way that, how- 
ever becoming, was not the fashion. This 
" way " was to twist its dasky luxuriance 
into a crown on her graceful head — a head 
never by any chance adorned by any other 
adjunct than this nature-given diadem. 

From under a serene brow, this woman's 
eyes looked at you calm, steadfast; at 
times radiant, at others sad. They were 
eyes of truest hazel ; just the tint of the 
rich ripe nut, as close-clipt in its sheath 
of russet-green it sways in the autumn 
sunshine. 

When Ashton Meadows laughed, showing 
a gleam of the small even white teeth that 
were the envy of many a younger woman, 
those eyes of hers laughed too, seeming to 
fill with golden lights. When they were 
grave, meeting yours wistful and pure as 
those of a child — ^well, if you were about to 
try and put a film of false colouring on 
something some one had said or done, if you 
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were trying to cast the first stone at a 
woman's reputation, or to laugh at a m^n's 
ill-doing, you were inclined to halt in your 

speech, and resolve to' keep silence for the 
time being. 

Mrs. Meadows was slight in figure, and 
yet by no means lacking in a dignity that 
at all times held at arm's length those 
whom she chose should maintain such a 
position. 

She was utterly, absolutely unconven- 
tional. If a thing was good and right in 
her own eyes, she did it ; heeding not at all 
what others might think of it. 

At first these little eccentricities were 
commented upon somewhat severely. 

Later on, people said, " But she is 
American, you know,'' taking the assertion 
as a full and complete extenuation of any- 
thing she might do or say. 

It did not do to be too critical when a 
woman gave such delightful reunions as 
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Mrs. Meadows ; and, after all, even that 
dreary personage, the average female British 
Philistine, does not care for any one to be 
as good as herself. If this were so, what, 
indeed, would become of that distinctive 
refulgence with which she shines — at all 
events, in her own estimation ? 

It became an established fact that nice 
men, clever men, celebrated men, whom 
every one was proud to know, thought it 
worth their while to cultivate first the 
acquaintance, and then the friendship of the 
fair Canadian. 

Under these circumstances, it goes with- 
out saying that mothers with daughters 
hanging heavy on hand, were efiusively 
delighted for Mrs. Meadows to chaperone 
the same. 

" Matilda is really devoted to you ; " one 
matron would say with a confidential air, 
as though she were betraying some family 
secret. 
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"Laura can talk of nothing but your 
singing," quoth another. " She is, if I may 
be absolved of speaking partially, a true 
lover of music. By the way, if you are 
going to that charming concert, . ." &c. &c. 

Ashton Meadows took it all very quietly. 
She was no fool ; rather a woman of quick 
perceptions, of sensitive intuitions. 

People set her down at twenty-six or so. 
In reality she was six or seven years older. 
Of one thing every one was certain. 

She need be feared by no young aspirant 
to matrimonial honours as a rival. She 
liked the society of clever and cultured 
men — what intellectual woman does not ? 
Here and there she had brought her powers 
of personal influence to bear upon a man's 
life, and turned it this way or that — in 
whatever way, always in a way that was 
better and higher than the way in which 
she found it. But she had done these 
things in the bonds of friendship, not of 
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love. Before she had been three years in 
London, even mothers, with marriageable 
sons who had aspirations after domestic 
felicity and fireside enjoyments with a 
woman who could afibrd to maintain both 
herself and them, ceased to be overpower- 
ingly expansive to Ashton Meadows, and 
expatiated no more to her upon the beauty 
and generosity of the natures of the sons 
in question. 

Of what avail for an anxious mother to 
say : " Ah ! my boy only wants a guiding 
hand to be all that the fondest heart could 
wish ; " when, all the while, the widow's 
golden-bronze eyes looked at her, calmly 
conscious of the fact that the "boy" in 
question not only wanted a " guiding hand " 
but a banker as well ? 

Of Mrs. Meadows nothing was known as 
to her past life, beyond the fact that she 
was the widow of a Boston merchant, that 
she was herself a Canadian by birth, and 
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descended from one of those old English 
families whose ancestors settled in the New 
World a century or two back, and appar- 
ently never regretted having done so. 

This much Lady Clara, miunching out her 
words between those nut-crackers — her 
aristocratic nose and chin — informed a 
listening world. But no more. Nothing 
about her " cousin " Ashton's married life, 
or the individual whose name she bore. 

For the curious there was therefore only 
Mrs. Jerningham to fall back upon, and 
any one might about as well have taken 
up a position in front of the Sphinx, and 
expected that stony image of the bland 
countenance to answer, as hope to get 
anything out of that *'good Jerningham," 
as Lady Clara called her. Indeed, any 
approach to intimacy with the lady who 
was always knitting and munching biscuits, 
invariably resulted in the aspirant being 
asked to go up-stairs, and "look at her 
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caps " ; an appalling request, before which 
one inquisitive matron had been known to 
flee. For Jerningham's caps were things 
fearful to behold, even seen singly on the 
owner s head. What effect they might have 
had on any one seen collectively it would 
be hard to say. Making them — unmaking 
them — and remaking — was one of the 
joys of Jerningham's life, and she would 
hover round an elderly lady with a pecu- 
liarly "fetching" head-gear, like a butterfly 
round a flower, making believe to bring 
her tea, cake, and other refreshments, while 
all the time she was only taking the pattern 
of her cap for reproduction in less ambitious 
materials. 

Some people said the poor old soul was 
" not all there " ; others that she was " not 
so simple as she made believe to me." But 
on one point the whole world {i. e, the 
world of the '' set " who revolved round 
Ashton Meadows) were agreed. Jerning- 
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ham had no existence apart from her 
"friend." In presence of that friend she 
was personally obliterated. She watched 
the lithe figure as it moved here and there, 
anxious only to learn if she could anticipate 
some wish of the one creature on earth who 
was precious exceedingly in her eyes. For 
Jerningham never even made believe to 
care for any one else. Sometimes, at the 
sound of a distant step or the banging of a 
door, this strange woman would look round 
with a frightened, scared expression on her 
dull and massive features, but, catching 
Ashton's glance, and meeting her smile, nod 
her head, smile too, and return to her 
knitting contentedly. 

" Depend upon it, my dear, that old 
woman knows more than her prayers,'* said 
one to the other. 

Nevertheless, it came to be an established 
fact that Mrs. Meadows was a charming 
person to know,; and that her open 
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Thursday evenings were really quite too 
delightful. 

For time brought to light the fact that, 
added to her many other wondrous social 
qualifications, Ashton Meadows possessed 
the priceless gift of a voice so soft and 
sweet, so mellow and deep, so capable of 
passion and pathos, that to hear her sing 
was a rare treat to the real lover of music ; 
while people who neither loved nor under- 
stood music as an art, raved about her voice 
because it was the right thing to do. 

She sang but rarely, and never more than 
once in the same evening. Indeed, it was 
an understood thing that no one asked her 
to deviate from this self-made rule. 

She was a woman absolutely without 
coquetry or self-consciousness, therefore her 
resolves were absolute, and her words, few 
and softly spoken, meant exactly what they 
conveyed, and neither more nor less. 

It also became an established fact that 
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the wealthy widow had made up her mind 
not to many again. Therefore, those who 
had had designs upon her, either for them- 
selves, or on behalf of impecunious but 
charming men related to them, put the best 
face on matters and said : " A very good 
thing too, for society — ^since what could be 
more delightful than Mrs. Meadows as she 
was?" Certainly no one could enter into 
all social and intellectual pleasures more 
than did Ashton Meadows; no one could 
lend a hand in making life a pleasant thing 
to others more heartUy. 

As for her own life, it appeared to satisfy 
her completely as it was. The truth was, 
she had come to England to forget a cruel 
past. 

•' That good Jemingham " was one of the 
familiar figures of that past ; and yet Mrs. 
Meadows had managed to bury it deep 
down, and trample the earth hard upon its 
ghastly face. She had passed through the 
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fire of pain. The ordeal had but refined 
and perfected a naturally beautiful character. 
Yet she shrank from the thought of calling 
once more into life the deeper sympathies, 
the keener capabilities of joy and of pain 
that fate had deadened in her heart. 
Hence had she willed it, that though good 
men and true should call her friend and 
counsellor, none should ripen from friend 
to lover. 

She had lived her life, so she said to her 
own heart. 

The bitterness — ^not of death — ^but of life, 
was past — life in its deepest depths — its 
highest heights. All its lesser beauties 
might be hers ; and she gathered them with 
no unwilling hand. 

Thus had ran the pleasant quiet current 
of her life ; but now the aspect of things 
had changed. 

Just three months ago Lady Clara had 
said to her ; " I want to introduce to you a 
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protige of mine — Vere Urquhart — a lazy, 
good-for-nothing fellow, but full of espriU 
my dear, and deliciously conceited, which is 
the women's fault, not his own/* 

Ashton bent her head as a sign of acqui- 
escence. She had already had several of 
Lady Clara's " pets '* presented to her, and 
found them anything but charming. In 
fact, her ladyship was always running after 
something new, and as a natural conse- 
quence, occasionally catching something 
exceedingly unpleasant. 

" But where has this rata avis been all 
this while?" said Ashton, when she could 
get a word in edgeways. 

** To the Pyramids, or Jerusalem, or some 
of those out-of-the-way places. He lost 
heavily, so they say." 

" Betting ? " 

" Yes, I suppose so ; and he went away 
to retrench — do the economical sort of 
thing, you know." 
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'* He has recovered, then, from this 
attack of economy ? " 

" Oh, yes ; he paid up and all that sort 
of thing, and he's come back really more 
delightful than ever." 

Two days later Mrs. Meadows met Vere 
Urquhart at Lady Clara's. In a week she 
felt as if she must have known him all 
her life. 

He, on his part, had come to the conclu- 
sion that Lady Clara's " cousin " was the 
most cultivated woman he had ever met. 
There was also a feeling upon his part — and 
a feeling that grew — that he should not like 
those golden-brown eyes to look upon him 
with disapproval. 

"You ought to be grateful to me for 
giving you such a charming Gamaliel at 
whose feet to sit — ^very pretty feet they are 
too, sir ; all American women have pretty 
feet," said Lady Clara, tapping her pro- 
tege playfully with her fan : " you'll get 
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many a bundle of dried sage by way of 
advice, I can tell you. She's older than she 
looks is my cousin Ashton." 

Her ladyship delighted in saying Mrs. 
Meadows was " older than she looked ; " 
she delighted, too, in calling her *' cousin," 
though great niece once removed would 
have been a more truthful description of the 
relationship between the two. 

" You will make me afraid of Mrs. 
Meadows/' said Vere, with that bright 
winsome smile of his, that had so much 
that was boyish about it still, in spite of 
the rather hard and fast life that lay behind 
him. 

"No one is ever afraid of Ashton — 
whom she likes," said Lady Clara. 

There was a subtle shade of flattery in 
those three last words that went home as 
it was meant to do. 

Lady Clara was a cross old woman, with 
a nut-cracker face, by no means innocent of 
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rouge and blanc de perle. She wore a 
wig, and munched her words ; but the most 
venerable old stump of a tree in the forest 
has been a sapling once. Lady Clara was 
young once, and a beauty, too, and there 
had been a story in her life of which Vere's 
father had been the hero. He had married 
some one else, and she had married some one 
else. But she had not forgotten ; what 
woman ever does forget the man who has 
taught her heart to beat quick at the sound 
of his footsteps 1 

And now she wanted to do her old love's 
son a good turn. 

He was like one being drifted out upon a 
rapid river — a river bordered with flowers, 
and sparkling in the sunshine, yet in which 
were unknown depths and cruel whirlpools. 
A hand was need to hold him back, and 
Lady Clara had found one to serve her 
purpose. 

" I expect you two to be great friends," 
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she said, one day in Ashton's drawing- 
roonL 

And assuredly they answered her expect- 
ations. They did become Mends, close 
and fast. 

Vere, conscious of a powerful influence 
closing about him, girded against it at 
times ; kept away fix>m Ashton, and drank 
no tea out of the Capo di Monte cups. 

Then "that good Jemingham" took to 
sitting with her biscuits and her knitting 
at the window watching for him ; and 
when he came her fa.ce was one great smile 
of welcome. 

A contrast truly to the mistress of the 
house, who greeted him exactly as if she 
had seen him only the day before. 

He never asked himself if the quiet- voiced 
woman who always seemed to him part of 
the flower-scented, shaded room in which he 
was wont to see her, had been watching 
with her heart, though not with her eyes. 
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He never thought of Ashton Meadows in 
any other light than that of a kindred 
mind, and one who wrought him good — not 
ill, as some others had done. Gradually a 
great change came over Vere Urquhart. 
He grew daily more and more dissatisfied 
with himself, with his life in the past, his 
aims in the present, his prospects in the 
future. 

This is how he came to be sitting in that 
pretty drawiug-room where we just saw him, 
and where we have left him far too long.' 

Tall, fair, grey-eyed, with a clear-cut 
face, a boyish smile for all his six-and- 
twenty years; gifted with a marvellous 
charm of word and of manner, chivalrous 
to every woman alike — old or young, fair 
or not fair ; impulsive, utterly incautious, 
generous, brave, where could we find a man 
so capable of great things, so likely to end 
in being nothing at all ? The character 
that is wanting in stabilitj' is always, of all 
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others, the most liable to err, the most open 
to influence, bad as well as good. 

Yet one character supplements another 
sometimes, and Vere thought that in Ash- 
ton Meadows he had found all things that 
were most lacking in himself. He had once 
heard a man say that she was " like music, 
and music that was never out of tune." 

He thought the description good, but 
incomplete. For were there not grand deep 
tones in this mental music — chords that 
spoke to you of bygone aspirations, great 
ambitions, that brought before you the best 
moments that you had lived through, ob- 
literating the worst ? 

" And you really want me to take up my 
old profession — to become a working-bee of 
the hive ? " 

Vere was thoughtfully stirring his second 
cup of tea, and looking at his hostess at the 
same time. 

" You can hardly call a thing your ' pro- 
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fession ' in which you did absolutely 
nothing/' 

*' I was * called,' at all events." 

** Yes, but you did not ' answer,' did 
you 1 " she added, with one of those faint 
sweet smiles with which she now and again 
sugared hard words that had to be said. 

" Well, no ; you see " 

" That uncle of yours died, and left you 
— what was it ? — seven hundred a-year to 
live upon." 

" I do not live upon it, Mrs. Meadows." 

'* I did not suppose you did. Indeed, 
you told me once, a long time ago, you 
were always in debt, often in difficulties; 
that is not my idea of a manly life." 

** Nor is it mine." 

" A man ought, at all events, to try to 
live up to his own ideal." 

''Am I not — ^better still — going to try to 
live up to yours ? " 

Some deep feeling seemed to be stirred 
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in Ashton's breast; and, as was usually 
the ease with her when much moved, she 
^ was silent. 

So he went on speaking, looking very 
much like a chidden child who is determined 
to be good, but realises that the goodness 
will cost a price. 

"There won't be many more of these 
pleasant, quiet, lazy afternoons for me," he 
said, looking absurdly melancholy. "No 
more tea out of these dear little cups." 

" I shall be glad to think you are doing 
something better. You wiU write to me, 
and tell me how you get on, and, when you 
get a cause to plead, I shall come and hear 
you speak ; besides — there will be Sundays, 
you know." 

" Yes, with all the world absorbing you, 
I never was fond of sharing the good things 
of life with other people. My nature is 
radically, hopelessly selfish." 

She set her own " dear little cup " down 
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upon the Chippendale table at her elbow. 
She did not care to go on holding it. Her 
hand was not quite steady. . . 

" Jerningham will miss you sadly : she is 
your most devoted slave," she said, laugh- 
ingly. 

Laughter is a capital cover for sentiment. 

" Where is that worthy woman to-day ? " 
he asked, answering to her whim at once. 
" She is up-stairs, making a new cap." 
" She is always making a new cap." 
"Yes; I should not be surprised if she 
leaves it in her will that they are all, the 
whole army of them, to be buried with her. 
This one is to be something quite 'beyond 
beyond.' I dare say she will be down in it 
directly — for your edification." 

Then her mood changed again. There 
was a spirit of restlessness on her to-day ; 
a deep disquiet of the heart, of which she 
would fain hide every trace from her com- 
panion. 
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It was all settled now — ^the point upon 
which she had been so anxious, over which 
she had thought, and wearied, and prayed. 

This man, who had grown to be in some 
strange and subtle way a part of her life, 
was to turn his back upon the old unworthy 
life, was to catch the infection of ambition 
for himself from the ambition that reigned 
in her own heart for him. He was to walk 
in the way she would have him ; he was to 
make a name and a position for himself in 
the sight of all men. What, then, was that 
cold misgiving that chilled her soul, even 
as she spoke words of hope and cheer, even 
as she thanked God for strengthening her 
hands to the work of making a life more 
worthy, more full of manly purpose ? 

She did not wish to speak of deep things 
any more ; and yet, in spite of herself, the 
conversation drifted on to serious ground 
again. She talked of his past life, of his 
passing (always passing) resolves after better 
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things, of the enchanted cup that the world 
had offered to his lips. 

" But, Vere," she said at last, her grave 
eyes meeting his ; " when you thought 
about the future — for we all do that some- 
times — what colours did it take for you ? 
Had you no idea of *se ranger' being a 
good motto for a day to come ? What did 
you mean to do — ^when you had' run through 
all your capital, I mean, and the bitter end 
stared you in the face ? " 

** Marry an heiress, I suppose," he said, 
with an air of that "delicious conceit" 
Lady Clara often avowed to be in her eyes 
'' divine." 

" Wouldn't that be rather hard on the 
heiress ? " 

He laughed uneasily. He had forgotten, 
with a lack of tact very unusual in so refined 
a man of society, that he spoke in the pre- 
sence of, and to, a wealthy woman. 

Something in Ashton's voice — it had 
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grown so dark he could hardly see her 
face, only the little graceful head, like a 
silhouette between himself and the window 
— made him conscious of the fact that his 
words had hit hard. 

" I beg your pardon," he said hurriedly, 
rising, and crossing to her side : " I did 
not mean " 

"I know you did not," she answered, 
putting up her hand to his. 

" You are cold," he said, as, after he had 
held it closely a moment, she drew it away. 

" Yes," she said. " There is an east wind 
to-day, I think. I am always cold when 
there is an east wind." 

Just then Jemingham came in, arrayed 
in all the glories of the new cap — 2l struc- 
ture " fearfully and wonderfully made." 

The poor lady's nose was very red from 
bending over her work so long, but her 
face was radiant as Mrs. Meadows stirred 
the fire into a gleeful blaze, and the astound- 
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ing head-gear in which her soul delighted 
was displayed, before Mr. Urquhart s admir- 
ing eyes. 

Before long he took his leave — not with- 
out some reluctant sadness, either. He had 
had so many pleasant hours in that pretty 
room, and henceforth they would be few 
and far between ! 

As for Ashton Meadows, she was standing 
by the fire as he left the room, and stood 
there, silent, immovable, like one who 
listens too intently to be conscious of any 
other sense than that of hearing. 

She stood so till the quiet firm footfall of 
her departing guest had passed down the 
low wide stairs to the hall — till the door 
below had closed. 

Then she drew a long breath — a breath 
like a shiver — and rang for some hot tea for 
Mrs. Jemingham. 

" I was afraid I should not get it done 
before he went away. I hope he liked it ? " 
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said that industrious woman, giving herself 
over wholly and intensely to the refresh- 
ment in hand. 

" Your cap, dear ? " said Ashton, with a 
ready and kindly sympathy. "Yes, I am 
sure he did." 

Then, leaving her companion smiling over 
her tea and bread-and-butter, she strolled 
away to the end of the room, where, in a 
deep recess, stood her piano. 

" Don't play like that, my dear . . . Oh, 
my dear ! " said a voice behind her, ten 
minutes later ; " it makes me feel like we 
used to feel — ^both of us, you know — ^long 
ago — when you used to lay your head in 
my lap and cry — oh, so bitterly ! " 

And here Mrs. Jemingham's arm stole 
round Ashton's shoulders. 



Ill 



PART 11. 

When the world heard that its idol of 
the hour, Vere Urquhart, had given up 
being a mere flaneur^ and taken to plodding, 
the world was surprised, amused, interested, 
and then forgot all about him. 

That is — comparatively. Some who had 
been his close companions, watched and 
wondered; thought it was quite the right 
thing for a man to do, to put his shoulder 
to the wheel, join the struggle for existence, 
and wrest from fate a name and a position 
among men ; but had no mind to follow so 
admirable an example all the same. 

There was one who watched, not wonder- 
ing, but expectant ; sure that the result of 
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effort would be success. What if Vere 
Urquhart's place in many a gay scene of 
which he once had been the life and soul 
was vacant ? A man cannot toil hard in 
any walk of life, and yet give the greater 
part of his time to social claims. 

And this was Ashton Meadows's work ; 
that is, her hand had given the first im- 
petus. Ultimately Vere, tasting the strong 
wine of ambition for himself, needed no 
further spur, and was perhaps at times 
somewhat forgetful of the woman to whose 
influence he owed so much. 

But her thought of him was as a lamp 
burning with soft and steady flame before 
a shrine ; a lamp that never flickered, never 
wavered, but burnt on, serenely shining. 

She had done the work that her hand 
had found to do, and done it with all her 
might. 

If in its fulfilment much of the zest of 
her own life had died out ; if many a 
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pleasure that had once been delightful 
lacked the spell of the past ; if the gayest 
crowd seemed a solitude for lack of one 
presence ; the stir and battle of life about 
her, a silence for lack of one voice ; if 
these things were so, she made no sign. 
Rather was she more than ever to all the 
men and women about her, " That delight- 
ful Mrs. Meadows." 

She was not a woman to do things by- 
halves, or to regret a thing when done, 
having been once convinced that it was 
right. 

As to Vere Urquhart, in his estimation 
she was friend and counsellor; a woman 
who had spoken out to him boldly and 
fearlessly the simple truth, utterly regard- 
less if its sound were smooth or rough, 
sweet or discordant, to his ears. 

He had not listened to her words with- 
out some smart at the time, some feeling 
as of one being hardly dealt with. But as 
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the months wore on, as here and there 
success began to crown his efforts, he looked 
back, and the words that had seemed almost 
cruel were as words written in letters of 
light. 

He wrote to her sometimes ; not very 
often ; for his leisure hours were few. He 
wrote cordial, cheery letters, and sometimes 
Ashton came upon a sentence that was like 
sunshine to her. He had no intent to let 
this good friend of his drift away from 
him, or he from her. H6 honoured and 
revered her more than any other woman 
living ; loved her too, after a fashion of 
his own. 

She was to him, in some sort, the apostle 
of a new religion. She had taught him to 
subscribe to the dogma of a new creed, 
which ran thus : "I believe in — ^myself — 
in my born power of wiU to resolve and 
to do — to strive for and to attain.'' 

How then could he forget her ? 
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But his life was running in new lines. 
New friends, new interests surrounded him 
on every side ; and so the past grew, not 
forgotten, but dim. 

When the two met (which they did, only 
far more rarely than of yore) Ashton had 
the same cordial greeting for Mm as ever; 
the same glad light shone in the golden- 
brown eyes as they met his; the same 
smile of welcome parted the lips that were 
always just a little sad, even in their 
smiUng. 

Every one seemed content, except " that 
good Jemingham." 

Oftener than ever, just at this time, did 
that strange troubled look come over the 
poor faded face ; oftener than ever had 
Ashton to smile away the shadow. Even 
caps, looked upon as a thing to make exist- 
ence desirable, appeared to fail; and more 
than once Ashton found her faithful com- 
panion seated, hopeless and dejected, before 
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an undefined mass of ends of ribbon, lace, 
and feathers, her hands, needle and all, 
lying listlessly in her ample lap. 

" When will he come again, like he used 
to do ? *' said Mrs. Jemingham one day, in 
that spasmodic manner peculiar to her. 
Then, without waiting Ashton's answer, 
she touched, very tenderly and lovingly, a 
group of flowers upon the table. ** It is 
like there being none of these," she said ; 
" it is like having no sunshine — " 

Ashton soothed and comforted her ; and 
so the mood passed. 

But the woman's simple words had gone 
home to the listener's heart. 

Yes ; it was like that — like the loss of 
life's sunshine and its flowers. And yet. 
she did not repent. 

Time passed. Twice over had the sum- 
mer with its wealth of flowers, its ceaseless 
whirl of gay and giddy scenes, come and 
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gone ; twice over the autumn sojourning in 
foreign lands (where Jerningham was always 
very much frightened of everything, but 
resolute as to following her dear companion 
" through flood and fire," by land and sea) ; 
twice the winter quiet, with its long lamp- 
lit evenings, pleasant times made charming 
by the study of new books, new thoughts, 
new theories. 

And now God was once more giving his 
great spring gifts of flowers to the world. 

Yellow primroses began to lift their 
golden faces from beneath the suburban 
hedgerows; violets, piled high upon the 
flower-girls' trays a perfumed pyramid, were 
sold at every street comer for a penny a 
bunch. 

The parks began to break into every 
shade of green — ^blue and yellow, grey and 
roseate. 

Birds twittered madly in every bough, 
chattering no doubt of sweet domestic joys 
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to come ; while the solemn rooks cawed a 
bass to Nature's choir of feathered soDgsters. 

It was a time to make one glad at heart, 
a time to make the burden of the weary 
seem less heavy, the sorrow of the sad less 
bitter. 

And, perhaps, in all her life Ashton 
Meadows had never been so happy. 

For the world that, two years ago, had 
forgotten Vere Urquhart, began to remember 
him again ; in a dijBFerent fashion to the old 
one, to be sure — a better one. 

His name was on the lips of men whose 
good opinion conferred distinction, whose 
frienship was a sign of honour, like the 
medal on a soldier's breast. 

He was making way-sudden, briUiant 
way in his profession. It was " really 
wonderful for so young a man," said the 
world, with a general raising of eyebrows. 
He seemed fated to be the exception that 
proves the rule, as regarded that well- 
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known adage about the man of law " never 
making his bread until he has lost the 
teeth to eat it with." 

Others said, " Who'd have thought it ? " 
and shrugged their foolish shoulders as 
much as to say they, too, could distinguish 
themselves if they cared to try ; they, too, 
could display their grand but latent abilities 
before an admiring world. Some of these 
had been ironically jestful over the young 
barrister's sudden relinquishment of an idle 
life of pleasure, but now he was ** a rising 
man," therefore, they shouted with the 
crowd. 

Perhaps no one had so little to say about 
all these things as Ashton Meadows. True, 
her ear was quick to catch the faintest echo 
of the sound of Vere's name, but her 
tongue had few words to say in praise of 
him. "They used to be such friends," 
some one once said ; " but now, she seems 
to have lost all interest in him. She is a 
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channing woman is Mrs. Meadows, but 
like the rest — a man only has any attrac- 
tion for her so long as he worships at her 
shrine, be it in love, or, as in this case, 
only in friendship." 

Vere never wronged her so. He knew 
that in her interest in his welfare was 
neither " variableness nor shadow of turn- 
ing." If at any time in those past two 
years of struggle apparent reverse had dis- 
heartened him, to whom else had he turned 
for comfort and fresh hope? Had she 
ever failed him? Had streugthening sug- 
gestive thoughts, had cheering words, been 
lacking ? 

No ; she had been to him a trusty friend, 
a faultless counsellor in very truth. 

Just when the springtide was sweetest 

and brightest, on one of the sunniest days 

the new year had yet brought in its train, 

Mrs. Meadows set her dame de com- 

pagnie all in a flutter by telling her that 
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Mr. Urquhaxt was coming that very after- 
noon to have tea out of the little teacups 
with no handles, "just as he used to do 
ever so long ago.'' Mrs. Jerningham ambled 

about from room to room full of delicious 
agitations on the subject of caps. E very- 
moment her mind, tossed to and fro upon 
an ocean of uncertainty, vacillated between 
the rival claims of blue and amber, crimson 
and magenta. Ashton, with a still and 
happy radiance in her eyes, and singing 
softly to herself meanwhile, arranged and 
rearranged the flowers in her rooms, making 
high festival, woman-like, for her coming 
guest, with all the beauty she could gather 
round her. She loved primroses — those 
flowers of hope — and, under the touch of 
her deft fingers they soon grouped them- 
selves all about the place, in baskets, in 
shallow china dishes, in tall tapering vases, 
anywhere, until the rooms seemed full of 
the yellow sheen of a sunshine of their own. 
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After all, Vere arrived sooner than he 
was expected, and the two ladies had but 
just come in from a drive. 

Jerningham, hearing him announced at 
one door, vanished promptly by another. 

It would not do to spoil the eflFect of 
the cap that had been at such great length 
decided upon, by being seen first in her 
bonnet. 

Ashton, who never appeared to be taken 
by surprise under any circumstances what- 
ever, came quietly forward to greet her 
visitor. If her heart beat heavily and fast, 
there was no outward sign of betrayal. 

"I am so glad to see you," she said, 
unfastening her bonnet as she spoke, and 

laying it on a couch hard by. The wrap 
about her shoulders followed; she passed 
her hands quickly over her hair, and her 
toilette was complete. 

Vere's blue - grey eyes rested on her 
contentedly. 
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She was not beautiful, he had never 
thought her that, but she was perfectly 
graceful, faultlessly artistic, and her 
dress always seemed to suit her as ex- 
actly as a calyx suits the flower it 
enfolds. 

Her voice, too, what a pleasant voice it 
was to listen to I 

" Of course you are glad to see me — " he 
said, smiling, " and I to see you : that was 
part of our bargain, was it not ? " 

He was not a man given to be diffident 
as to his own value, as Lady Clara had 
discovered ; but self-coufidence, although 
detestable in a woman, is not altogether 
unattractive in a man when refinement 
goes with it. 

A wood fire burned cheerily in the low 
wide grate, glinting on the primroses and 
helping them to shine out in distant comers 
and unexpected places. 

The evenings were stiU cold, the days 
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bright and beautiful, yet short-lived, so the 
fire was pleasant. 

In fact, Vere thought that nothing could 
be more restful, or more delightful, than 
the pretty flower-decked rooms and — their 
occupant. 

*^How is my good friend Mrs. Jerning- 
ham ? " he said presently. 

" She is very weU ; she has gone to take 
oflF her bonnet, and put on her cap ; a long 
process." 

*^ I am glad of that. I hope it wiU take 
her at least an hour. I want to have 
you aU to myself, you see ; there is so 
much to say." 

Then he looked all round the rooms, and 
drew a satisfied breath. 

*^ What a long time it seems since I have 
been here ! " 

"Yes; busy folks have but little time 
for paying visits." 

There was a dancing light in her eyes 
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as she spoke, a sort of tender raillery that 
touched him infinitely. He came close to 
her side. 

** See/' he said, ** here is something for 
you — Ashton." 

He put a book into her hands, and then 
laid his hand upon her shoulder and stood 
so, while she bent her head to read. 

It was one of the leading journals of the 
day ; a sort of mental arena, where the 
thoughts and theories of great men met in 
tournament. And there, among the names 
of men known wherever mental prowess 
and intellectual culture held sway, was the 
name of Vere Urquhart. 

Ashton looked at the open page until 
the letters swam before her eyes ; but she 
did not speak. 

She dared not just yet. 

Her silence irritated the by no means 
patient individual at her side. 

" I was afraid you would see it before I 
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could bring it. I wanted to lay it at your 
feet — the first-fruits of my literary labour. 
You see I have made good use even of 
my leisure hours. Are you satisfied ? *' 

He spoke kindly — almost tenderly — but 
his hand had fallen from her shoulder. 

That silence of hers had galled him. 
How could he teU it meant far more than 
any words ? 

But she was silent now no longer. 

The tears that had threatened to blind 
her were driven back. Hitherto she had 
only been able to feel intensely, passion- 
ately, silently. 

Now her tongue was loosed, and surely 
Vere had no fault to find with what the 
sweet lips uttered; for suddenly he bent 
his head and kissed them softly. It was 
not a lover's kiss. It was gently, reverently 
given — taken, not returned. 

And yet to Ashton it seemed like some- 
thing for which she had waited aU her life. 
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Surely, much as she had suffered, strange 
and eventful as had been the years that 
now lay behind her like a black and 
turgid river whose depths she had once 
forded, she had never known what it was 
to live until Vere Urquhart's lips touched 
hers. She had never known the meaning 
of the words to be ^^ glad at heart ^^ until 
she knew that all was well with him, and 
that he held her dear — ^how, or in what 
fashion, she questioned not — but stiU held 
her dear, in that she had been his trusty 
guide and friend. 

She was no fool to dream things were, 
or might be as she wiUed, because she 
willed. She never shirked the facing of the 
truth. She knew that Vere got more than 
he gave. She rated that kiss at just its just 
worth, and no more : a man's sudden, tender 
impulse towards a woman who had cared for 
him and let him see that she cared for him, 
and whose influence had made his life. 
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Nevertheless, when Jerningham, resplend- 
ent in a cap that cast aU past efforts in 
that line into the shade, had come ambling 
in, made tea in the handleless tea-cups, 
and ministered breathlessly to all Mr. 
Urquhart's needs in the way of refresh- 
ment — when aU this was over, and Vere 
had gone — sitting by the fitful light of the 
wood fire, shading her face with one hand, 
alone with her own thoughts in the gloam- 
ing, Ashton Meadows knew that for her 
life could be "never the same again" — it 
must always be a sweeter, fuller, more 
complete thing, though only by virtue of 
a tender memory that should last through- 
out all time. 

She did not see Vere Urquhart again 
for some time to come. She read his paper, 
heard it discussed, saw it criticised. 

He had broken into new ground — ^he had 
thrown down a social gauntlet, and there 
was no lack of hands to pick it up. Her 
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inner life was full of interests that were his, 
because they were his. 

And so the time of primroses passed 
away ; roses bloomed everywhere ; the 
season grew to its height, then waned. 

People began to leave town, but many 
lingered, and among these Lady Clara 
Lumley. She had no fancy for rural life. 
She hated crossing the sea. When London 
was full, when the " pace was fastest," she 
was best content. Just towards the end 
of the season this wilful old lady would 
give a brilliant entertainment of some sort, 
for which entertainment many of the nicest 
people would put off their departure and 
upset their plans. 

She was going to do this now. She was 
chuckling over disarranging everybody's 
ideas as to what they would do, and when 
they would go. The best artistes in town 
were to appear at her house. 

'^ And Vere Urquhart is coming," she 
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said to Ashton radiantly ; ^' I told him he 
must lay aside all his musty, fiisty old 
papers for once, and ornament an old 
woman's rooms. He made a vast favour 
of coming, but there's ^ metal more attract- 
ive,' eh ? — it isn't aU done to please me, 
you know." 

Ashton wondered what her eccentric 
ladyship might mean, and was going to 
ask, when a group of people came in, and 
their ttte-d-Ute was over. Then she forgot 
all about the matter, for Jerningham — that 
faithful and devoted one — was sorely ill, 
and night and day Ashton tended her with 
loving hands. 

It even seemed doubtful if Mrs. Meadows 
would be able to go to Lady Clara's 
miree at all. It all depended upon poor 
•Jerningham. 

Perhaps that worthy woman, feeling 
how much responsibility rested with her 
in the matter, made an effort to rally. At 
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all events, two days before that great event, 
she was so much better that Ashton went 
out for a drive in the afternoon : a welcome 
change after long confinement to a sick 
room. 

Just as her brougham was turning in 
at her own gates, she overtook Vere 
Urquhart. 

To stop the carriage was the work of a 
moment. 

" Were you coming to see me ? " she 
said. 

He stood bare-headed at the window. 
Never, Ashton thought, had she seen him 
look so handsome, so winning, so much 
everything that a man of culture and re- 
finement ought to be. And yet there was 
something about him unfamiliar to her — 
something strange; a restlessness of manner, 
a languor in the grey-blue eyes that met 
her own, a trouble stirring in their clear 
and steadfast depths. 

K2 
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"Yes, I was on my way to see you. 
I have just seen Lady Clara, and she tells 
me Mrs. Jerningham is better ; this being 
so, will you give me half-an-hour ? '' 

" Of course I will — an hour — two, if you 
like.'' 

" No '' was a word that did not exist in 
Ashton's vocabulary where Vere Urquhart 
was concerned. 

She made room for him in the carriage 
by her side, and they drove up the avenue. 

" Wait a moment while I run up and see 
how Jerningham is," she said, when they 
got into the hall. "You know your way, 
Vere, or ought to do by this time ? " and 
with a smile and a nod she was gone. 

He was somewhat restless as he waited 
for her reappearance, pacing up and down 
the two pretty drawing-rooms, and looking 
now out of this window, now that. 

"You are admiring my roses?" said 
Ashton, coming -up behind him ; a dainty 
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figure all in cream-colour, a purple iris at 
her throat. 

But one look at his face showed her that 
he had seen neither roses nor cyclamens. 

He had seen nothing, for the veil of his 
own thoughts obscured all outward things. 

" What is it ? " said Ashton, her eyes full 
of wistful tenderness. 

" Many things,*^ he answered. 

"Tell me of them," she said, seating 
herself in a low causeuse near the open 
window, "and then — ^you shall have some 
tea.'' 

" You were always a good listener,'* he 
went on. 

But, instead of saying anything more, 
he began to pace up and down, across and 
across the broad recess of the window. 

Ashton knew that a man likes to tell a 
story his own way, and never cares to have 
it dragged from him by questioning. 

So she kept silence ; her small tress- 
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crowned head raised, like that of a listen- 
ing deer; watching the pacing, restless 
figure, the bowed head, the folded arms ; 
noting the deepened lines in the fair, 
clear-cut face — the weariness of the earnest 
eyes. 

Suddenly Vere came to a halt right in 
front of her. 

"You have been so good to me — so 
good — " he said ; " and now I ain sure you 
will not fail me." 

" I hope I never fail any one, least of all 

-you." 

" Well, I want to speak to you about my 
cousin, Mrs. Charteris." 

"I do not like your cousin Mrs. 
Charteris." 

The little dusky head was carried proudly 
now ; the lips that could be so tender, took 
a proud, set curve. 

" 1 know you do not like her." 

" She is not in my set. She is out of 
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my beat* 1 do not care for the men and 
women whom she makes her friends/' 

" I know. I was there to-day, and she 
told me she had not met you more than 
three times all through the season. Still, 
I take you to be a woman far above all 
petty prejudices — above all things small 
and pitiful ; I take you to be one about 
whom all is grand, and great, and generous I 
and for that reason I want to interest you 
in one who " 

" Interests you ? " 

" Just so." 

" But why this sudden interest in Mrs. 
Charteris ? " 

^'It is not Mrs. Charteris of whom I 
am speaking, it is of a young girl who is 
staying with her — a girl of whom you may 
have heard — Rosalie Latreille." 

A thrush — determined apparently to make 
the best of matters, and turn his back 
upon the blue-black mass of clouds in the 
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west — began to pipe and trill in the branches 
of a beech-tree near. 

Ashton, turning more to the window, 
seemed listening to his song. 

Vere, beginning that restless pacing to 
and fro once more, found words enough 
now that the ice was once broken. 

It was an old, old story. 

He had met this girl by accident. She 
was like a flower — a poem — a head by 
Greuze — what you will that is loveliest and 
best ! He did not like his cousin, Mrs. 
Charteris; even more heartily he disliked 
the set with which she was surrounded. 
It would be hard to find a set more 
calculated to be harmful to a young and 
unsophisticated nature like that of Rosalie 
Latreille. 

It was a golden nature — a nature quick 
of sympathy, ready to take impressions, 
artlessly pleased with the admiration of the 
crowd. 
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Under good influences this natui-e might 
become — anything. Its capabilities for good 
were positively illimitable. 

The thrush sung on an accompaniment 
to the telling of the story ; and Ashton 
still seemed to listen. 

But when Vere was silent, she turned 
round — she spoke : 

" And so it is Kismet — is it, Vere ? 
You have met your fate ! " 

" Yes, it is Kismet ; I have met my 
fate." 

" And you want me to help you ? " 

*' Have I not always wanted you to help 
me — ever since I knew you ? " 

" Tell me what I am to do.'' 
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" I dare say the girl looks as if she'd been 
fed upon frogs, but let her come," said Mr. 
Charteris. " Her mother died a year ago, 
and she's no one much to look to, I know, 
for dear old Jack fell out with his own 
friends ; he had taken to bad ways — too 
much whisky-toddy and all that sort of 
thing — and died a pauper at last." 

So the girl who might look " as if she'd 
been fed upon frogs" came, and Mrs. 
Charteris, after one glance at the lovely 
mignon face and svelte figure, wished she 
had stayed at home instead. 

However, there she was ; nor was she 
exactly a light that could be easily hidden 
under a bushel 

Mrs. Charteris determined to make the 
best of things. Naturally her own some- 
what faded charms that now needed various 
aids from art to make up satisfactorily, 
must sufier by comparison with this fresh 
young beauty ; but, on the other hand, 
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there was added popularity to be gained 
by possessing so attractive a companion. 
People may be very objectionable in some 
ways, and yet exceedingly good-natured ; 
and Mrs. Charteris, fast, slangy, loud, was 
one of these. 

When a card for Lady Clara's last 
reunion that season made its way to her, 
Mrs. Charteris felt that virtue was reaping 
its just reward. She knew perfectly well 
that to the fact of Miss Latreille's residence 
under her roof the honour might be attri- 
buted ; and, with some good feeling, resolved 
to attire herself in as quiet a manner as 
possible on the occasion. 

It was, as a matter of fact, Vere Urquhart 
to whom she was indebted for that intima- 
tion as to Lady Clara Lumley being at 
home to such of her friends as chose to 
present themselves before her on a particular 
evening. 

"All right," her ladyship had said in 
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answer to Vere's request ; " your cousin 
shall come — but give her a hint to 
bring no one with her except her 
husband and that wild rosebud — Rosalie 
Latreille/' 

So Mrs. Charteris received the "hint** 
in question, and duly promised to obey the 
same. 

Meanwhile, what had Vere asked Ashton 
Meadows to do for him, as she sat listening 
to the song of the thrush by the open 
window ? 

" Lady Clara will do anything you ask, 
she could not say no to you ; will you get 
her to ask Miss Latreille to go up to Scot- 
land with her next month, instead of letting 
the poor child go to Cowes with Mrs. 
Charteris and her set ? " 

" You are going to Scotland, are you not, 
when you can get away ? " 

" Yes, to the Trevelyans, and then " 

" You would join Lady Clara's party ? " 
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" I should like to do so ; I should like 



to- 



ft 



*' See more of this girl — she has a power- 
ful charm for you, but you know what 
a serious step a man takes when he 



marries/' 



"You have put my own thoughts into 
words ; you always understand me, Ashton : 
I should like you to be a friend to this girl, 
she knows so little of the world, so little of 
life; her ideas are all still to be formed. 
It is beautiful to see how she instinctively 
shrinks from the people with whom she 
finds herself surrounded, scarce knowing 
why their very admiration is unwelcome 
to her." 

"I will do my best. I will see Lady 
Clara, and to-morrow night you can intro- 
duce me to your rara avis!^ 

" You are going north with Lady Clara, 
are you not ? " 

" I hardly think so. I have had some 
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heavy anxieties lately. I may have to 
remain in town a while, and then " 

Here she stopped short, flicked the 
loosened leaves from an over-blown rose 
that was thrusting itself in through the 
window, and said no more. 

" Anxieties — " said Vere, seating himself 
near her, and looking at her with that 
earnest, sympathetic look in his eyes that 
had first drawn her to him in the olden 
days ; " I am sorry for that. Tell me about 
these troubles." 

"Nay," she said, laughing lightly, ''you 
have enough to think of with your own 
affairs just now ; besides, I must go to 
Jerningham. She is restless if I am long 
away from her." 

So Vere went his way. 

When he entered Lady Clara's rooms on 
the evening of the important gathering, 
the first figure that caught his eye was that 
of Mrs. Meadows. She was dressed all in 
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black — a, cloudy sort of robe, at once ligbt 
and dark — and at her throat and in her 
hand were glowing crimson orchids. She 
looked passing fair, for her cheek was 
flushed, and her eyes shone more brilliantly, 
if less serenely than their wont. She was 
talking to Mr. Charteris — ^talking eagerly, 
as he listened. 

As Vere came up she greeted him with 
that perfect grace that so many other 
women tried to imitate and failed to catch 
the trick of; but her manner did not 
indicate that she wished him to lii^ger at 
her side. 

She was hearing the story of " Poor old 
Jack'' from Mr. Charteris, and being told 
what a " bonnie wee lass " was this daughter 
of his. Mr. Charteris was not a person to 
veil his feelings on any subject; on the 
contrary, he usually confided them to the 
world in general at the pitch of his voice, as 
he was doing to Mrs. Meadows now. 
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He was delighted that Lady Clara had 
" taken such a fancy " to Rosalie ; delighted 
that she had asked the girl to her house 
that evening ; delighted to come himself ; 
delighted to meet Mrs. Meadows; and, 
being all these things, he said so, chuck- 
ling after each sentence in a wsty that 
would have tired some people, but that 
Ashton seemed not to be conscious of. 

Once she stopped short in the middle of 
something she was saying, held her breath 
a moment, and then went quietly on with 
the interrupted sentence. 

By a movement of the crowd about them 
she had caught sight of Vere Urquhart, 
and, by his side, Rosalie Latreille. Rosalie, 
lovely as a dream, aU in palest amber, with 
violets nestUng in her rippling hair, and in 
the bosom of her flowing robe, looking up 
into the face of the man beside her, listen- 
ing to his words, learning — as Ashton knew, 
watching her — the first sweet lesson in the 
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verb To Love. Presently Vere glanced 
across the room, spoke to his companion, 
and the two began to make their way 
towards Mrs. Meadows. 

She went forward to meet them. She 
was her kindest, sweetest, gentlest self. 
Even Vere, knowing her so well — ^knowing 
her so long — ^began to think he had hardly 
done her justice as to that charm of manner 
she possessed above all other women. 

He left the two together, but kept them 
in view. He saw the pretty dimples come 
and go about the girl's lips; he saw the 
violet eyes full of happy shining^ the pleased 
flutter in his darling's face. 

He was more than content; and in the 
fulness of his heart made himself so charm- 
ing to everybody that Lady Clara thought 
him more like his father— the man who had 
been her first and only love — than ever she 
had done before. 

All went merry as a marriage beU until 
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a note was brought in by a troubled-looking 
man-servant, and presented to the hostess. 

The prima donna, who was to have sang 
two of the most charming songs, was 
"desolated"; she was reduced to despair 
of the most abject character ; she had hoped 
to the last minute to be able to appear, 
but a cold caught and neglected made the 
hoped-for pleasure an impossibility. Lady 
Clara, though a good-hearted, was by no 
means a good-tempered old woman, and 
the present contretemps angered her not a 
little. She tore the letter across, dropped 
the pieces, and beckoned Vere to her 
side. 

He sympathised fully in her disappoint- 
ment, assenting to her roundly-expressed 
opinion that " people couldn't be expected 
to listen to fiddles squeaking all the 
evening." 

But he shook his head and looked grave 
at her next words. 
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" You know she never likes to sing to so 
large an audience. . ." he began. 

" She will do it if you ask her. She 
spoils you, like the rest of us. There is no 
one else in the room worth listening to. 
Explain to her my dilemma ; say you are 
my ambassador. There is Signor de la 
What's-his-name will be ravished to play 
her accompaniment." 

Vere had often thought that Lady Clara 
at once adored and was rather frightened 
of Ashton Meadows. He smiled to him- 
self to think how true his idea of her had 
been, as he set off on a search through the 
rooms to find her. 

She was not with Rosalie now. That 
little lady was talking to Mr. Charteris, and 
seemingly in a perfect state of delighted 
surprise at something he was telling 
her. 

At last Vere caught the gleam of the 
crimson orchids, made his way to Ashton's 
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side, and pleaded his cause, or rather that 
of Lady Clara ; nor did he plead in vain . 

Every one said that never — ^no, never — 
had Mrs. Meadows sung so divinely. The 
gentleman who had played the accompani- 
ment was ecstatic. The audience, after the 
last long, low, tremulous note died away, 
paid the singer the compliment of complete 
silence. 

What wonder that every heart was 
thrilled by the passion, the pathos, the 
abandon with which the last verse of the 
song was jgiven ? 

" Percliance if we had never met 
I had been spared this mad regret — 
This endless striving to forget — 
For ever and for ever. . ." 

Ashton seemed to see none of the eager 
listeners before her. Her eyes, pathetic, 
full of wistful pain, gazed straight before 
her as though they watched what others 
could not see. 
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It was over. The hushed silence had 
given place to applause. That again to 
the renewed buzz and babble of many 
tongues. 

Lady Clara's party was a success, and she 
no longer regretted the absent cantatrice. 

" But how tired you look, Ashton 1 " she 
said, as if the idea had suddenly struck 
her ; " you have been wearing yourself out 
nursing that poor old Jemingham. I shan't 
ask you to sing again this evening." 

" I don't think I could sing again," said 
Ashton, wearily. " You are quite right ; 
I am tired ; so much so that I am going to 
ask you to let me go home." 

It was Vere Urquhart who took Mrs. 
Meadows down to her brougham, and as 
he did so he told her that he had never 
heard her sing so well. 

"I am glad you liked it," she said 
quietly. Then, as he leant a moment on 
the carriage-door she added : 
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** I, too, liked something very much this 
evening. She is lovely ; and, Vere — ^it is 
all right about Lady Clara. Mrs. Charteris 
seemed delighted with the idea, and the 
girl herself too." 

Then the carriage drove away, leaving 
Vere standing there in the lamp-light look- 
ing after it, and thinMng, that of all men 
he was surely the most fortunate in having 
such a friend as Ashton Meadows. 

Would he have thought her equally 
fortunate, I wonder, could he have seen 
her cowering down in the darkness as 
she was borne through the streets to 
her home, shaken from head to foot 
by sobs that seemed ready to tear and 
rend her fragile form; if he had heard 
that stifled moan that came from the lips 
that had been but now discoursing such 
sweet music ? . . . 

" My darling — oh, my darling ! it has 
come at last. I knew it would, one day. 
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I did not want much from yon — but, oh, it 
lasted such a little, little while ! " 

When Vere, haunted, he knew not why, 
by the look on Ashton's face as he parted 
from her that night, called to see her the 
following day, he was told that "Mrs. 
Meadows was ill and could see no one, not 
even her ladyship, who was very angry at 
being sent away half-an-hour ago." 

As to everything else, things arranged 
themselves admirably. Mrs. Charteris was 
by no means sorry to hand over Rosalie to 
the care of Lady Clara. Her husband was 
delightfd at **poor old Jack's" daughter 
having taken by storm the heart of a 
woman who was '' some one " in society, 
and at whose house she would be sur- 
rounded by ** nice " people. Por, bluff 
and rough as he was, the man knew 
perfectly well that his wife's associates 
were not the best for any young girl, 
and had, in fact, kept watch and ward 
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in a wonderfol manner over " Mias Rosie/' 
as he called her. 

Altogether, he felt very happy abont the 
girl, and winked to himself many times and 
oft, to think what a clever fellow he was 
to have found out young Urquhart's little 
game, and played into his hands so nicely. 
He considered Vere a " right good sort — all 
on the square, and that sort of thing," 
and chuckled over the idea that Sosie 
would never have to be sent to that old 
maiden aunt somewhere up north, who ap- 
peared to be the only relative she possessed. 

Everything went well — especially with 
Vere Urquhart, who managed to put aside 
his " musty, fusty papers " very often, de- 
voting the hours thus stolen from work to 
the training of Miss LatreiUe's mind in the 
way that it should go. The girl was a 
willing pupil enough, and, at all events, 
made rapid progress in one lesson — that of 
learning how beautiful a thing life may 
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be, viewed in the light of "love's young 
dream." 

All these things began to make exist- 
ence very charming to the man whose 
fame as one of the clever thinkers of the 
day grew steadily. 

StiU, Vere would have been more entirely 
satisfied if he could have been sure that 
all was well with that good firiend of his, 
Ashton Meadows. Admittance to her pre- 
sence was still denied him, and Lady Clara 
looked grave and said little when he tried 
to obtain some news of her. He wrote, 
anxiously, sympatheticaUy. He reproached 
himself in that, selfishly absorbed in his 
own affairs and the new hopes that were 
opening out to him, he had failed to 
insist upon her telling him all about those 
"troubles" of which she had spoken the 
last time they met. 

Thinking thus, it came over him how 
little he knew of the past life of this 
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woman who had given him so unstintedly, 
so ungrudgingly, with such a generous, open 
hand, her interest, her friendship, and her 
high, ennobling influence. 

At last she wrote, saying that on the 
morrow she would see him : and it seemed 
a long time to Vere till the morrow came. 

Is there anything that makes us so long 
to see a well-loved friend as the fact that 
some self-reproach mingles in our longing ? 

The morrow came : a day lovely with all 
summer's fulness of beauty, tempered by 
the first faint signs of autumn's coming — a 
day on which, here and there, a solitary 
leaf fluttered, twisting and turning as it 
fell to the grass ; a day on which the sun- 
shine, glinting on the trees, brought out 
faint shades of amber in the green autumn's 
livery. 

At the villa all was very still. The 
dahlias were coming into the blossom : the 
reign of the roses was ended. 
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As Vere entered the familiar rooms 
Jemingham came forward rapidly to meet 
him. Never had he seen her look so like 
a dissolving-view about to disappear and 
become something else. Never had she 
seemed so blurred and generally indistinct 
of outline. Then the trouble in her face, 
the trembling of her hands — for a moment 
Vere thought some terrible thing must have 
happened to Ashton. . . . 

" What is it ? " he said, hastening forward. 

Mrs. Jemingham stumbled over her gown 
(she was always stumbling over something), 
and came close up to his side. She caught 
his arm with both her hands : her mouth 
twitched and worked. She was just about 
to say something. . . . 

What ? Vere never knew. All at once 
the poor creature's face changed; she shrank 
back like a child who, about to do some 
forbidden thing, suddenly sees the mother 
watching it. 
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Ashton, calm, pale, clear-eyed, had come 
in behind Vere Urquhart. 

" Your cap is all awry," she said gently 
yet authoritatively to poor Jerningham. 
** Go and put it straight." 

The woman vanished like a shadow, and 
he was left alone with his friend. 

She sat down by the fire that the chill 
of the evening made a welcome sight, and 
motioned to Vere to be seated too. 

But he was so shocked at the change in 
her — it was so terrible a thing to him to 
see her looking but as the shadow of her 
former self — that he could not leave her 
side. 

He bent over her, holding the hand 
she had given him in greeting close and 
fast. 

" Surely you have been very ill ? " he 
said. '*More ill than they told me." 

"Yes," she answered in the old, quiet 
voice, the voice that had told him many 
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an unwelcome truth in times past ; " yes, 
* have been ' ; but I am not ill now.'' 

" What has ailed you ? " he said hotly. 
'* What has made you look like this ? Did 
you take cold that night — ^the night I saw 
you last — at Lady Clara's ? " 

" I never take cold : it is one of my best 
points. No ; I have had an attack of 
nostalgia." 

It was with a puzzled look and a glance 
of humour in his eyes that he answered 
her: 

" Nostalgia ! and what may that be in 
these days of new names for old diseases ? 
Any relation to — ^neuralgia ? " 

^' I hardly think so ; it is the learned 
name for homesickness." 

" Home-sickness ? Why, isn't this — isn't 
England your home — now ? " 

" I thought so ; but I suppose my love 
for my own land was only latent, not dead, 

« 

and so 
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She hesitated a moment. She was not 
quite sure of having her voice under 
command. 

" And does this home - sickness leave 
people looking like — this ? " 

*^ Yes ; it is a very lowering kind of 
thing. I have heard that soldiers serving 
on foreign stations sometimes die of it — ^and 



so 



"Well, and so — ^what? You got that 
far once before." 

" I am going to take precautions in time. 
I am going back to my own country. . . . 
I am tired of yours. ..." 

" Ashton ! " 

It was the man's voice that trembled 
now, and in his eyes dawned a look of 
bitter regret that it was perhaps quite as 
well Ashton did not meet 

She was not looking at him. She was 
watching the little fire as it fluttered and 
flickered. She had drawn away her hand 
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from the clasp of his. She wanted to 
forget — to obliterate herself for the time 
being. 

" There/' she said, drawing a long breath, 
and pushing back the hair from her tem- 
ples ; "we have talked enough about me 
and my affairs. Sit down, Vere, there 
where you used to sit in the old days ; 
and now, tell me — is it well with you, 
my friend ? " 

They spoke together a long while after 
this. Vere told her of all his hopes — 
fears there were none to tell of — and then 
he went his way, saying he should see her 
soon again. 

She only smiled in reply: and the last 
thing he saw before he closed the door of 
the room was the tired white face turned 
towards him, the grave, wistful eyes of his 
friend watching him away. 

They watched on when the door had 
shut him out from sight. The hands in 

VOL. III. M 
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Aflhton's lap, that lay folded the one in 
the other, were wrung together in a passion- 
ate, convidsive pressura The lips that 
once — once only — Vere had touched with 
his own, moved dumbly. 

The last act in the drama was closed, 
and she knew it. ... A sad drama truly : 
for, what could any young girl, loving her 
first lover as the birds love the fair spring 
sunshine, know of the depth and passion 
love may hold, compared with this woman 
who had suffered so crueUy in a bitter 
past-and learnt to cling with fond, despair- 
ing tenderness to a possible joy that seemed 
heaven-sent, an aftermath of sweet content 
following a harvest of pain ? 

Ashton still sat watching the fire when, 
an hour later, Jerningham, neatly attired 
as to her head, but troubled and pale, came 
stealing into the room. 

" You are not angry, are you ? " said 
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the poor creature, crouching down at her 
side, and touching the folded hands timidly. 

" No, dear — no ; I am never angry with 
you ; don't you know that by this time ? " 

Jemingham's head dropped upon her 
flat chest. She was conscious of some 
secret evil intent that fate and Ashton had 
frustrated. 
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PAET IV. 

Vkre Urquhast dined alone at his dab 
that night. There was a sense of oppres- 
sion npon him that he could not shake ofL 
He knew that Rosalie was going to a con- 
cert with some friends ; that she would be 
watching for him all the evening, and 
yet 

He made his way to Lady Claia Lnmley's, 
a house where he was a privileged and 
welcome visitor at any hours. 

" Well, here you are— eh ? What's the 
matter now ? " said her eccentric ladyship, 
looking up from her cup of coffee, and 
nodding her plumed head. " Has the rose- 
bud said ' No ' ? " Then she chuckled to 
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herself, and muttered under her breath : 
" No fear, no fear." 

Vere scarcely looked like a man whose 
love any woman would scorn, as he stood 
there tall and manly in his plain black 
evening-dress ; his fair locks and deep-set 
blue-grey eyes shown to every advantage 
by contrast. If he was a shade or two 
paler than his wont, if a little fold between 
his clearly-marked brows told of some 
troubled thought, these things did but add 
to the beauty of a face whose power of 
expression was its greatest charm. 

" I have come to you," he said, taking 
his stand upon the rug near which Lady 
Clara sat, and leaning his arm upon the 
mantel-shelf ; " I have come to you about 
— ^Ashton Meadows." 

Lady Clara dropped her fan, remaining 
silent while Vere stooped for it. Then 
she said in her sharpest, most abrupt 
manner : 
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" Oh, you have, have you ? Well, and 
what about Ashton Meadows ? " 

Lady Clara rouged extensively. Every- 
one knew that, and found it excusable in 
a woman of her age who had once been 
a beauty. Now, the fact was painfully 
apparent, for the rest of her wrinkled face 
had grown white, while a bright red spot 
burnt on either cheek. 

" I went to see her this afternoon," con- 
tinued Vere, not perceiving his companion's 
agitation ; " I was terribly shocked. Lady 
Clara, has any great trouble come to Mrs. 
Meadows ? " 

" Yes, several ; one is— something con- 
nected with her husband." 

" But he is dead, long since ? " 

"Yes, thank Heaven; but, Vere, *the 
evil that men do lives after them ' ; one 
or other of his ill-doings are always crop- 
ping up." 

" Did he make his wife unhappy ? " 
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Lady Clara put on her pince-nez, and 
peered keenly up at the speaker. 

" Did he make her life a hell upon earth 
— did he drag her through such a mire of 
degradation and misery " 

** Stop I " cried Vere, a wild look of 
revolt in his eyes. " I cannot bear to hear 
such things of her ; she — the most womanly, 
the purest, best " 

" I am sorry my story pains you so," 
said her ladyship, " but listen to it you 
must — coute que coute — no matter how it 
hurts. The story of that woman's life is 
known to few — to no one here in England, 
I believe, save to myself ; and now — I have 
a motive in telling it to you." 

He turned away from her, leaning both 
arms on the mantel-shelf this time, and 
resting his forehead on his hands so that 
she could not see his face. 

*^ Ashton is, as you know, a distant rela- 
tive of mine. I have said ill-natured things 
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about her — I do that of everybody; I am 
a jealous old woman — a cross old woman — 
a painted old Jezebel — as you have called 
me many and many a time behind my 
back, I doubt not. I have said that she is 
older than she looks (so she is). I have 
picked this fault in her or that, but — I have 
always loved her, as women like her must 
be loved. There are few such, I can tell 
you. That rose-bud of yours is sweet and 
bonnie — but she can't hold a candle to 
Ashton." She saw him start at this, and 
caught herself up sharply. " I will tell you 
what is before you," continued Lady Clara, 
the feathers in her headdress shaking with 
the vehemence of her speech : " you will have 
a happy home — a pretty, loving wife, but 
you will not have — Ashton. She would 
have walked by your side — stirred you up 
to higher and higher ambitions — ^been one 
with you in every thought of that clever 
brain of yours — been your help-meet — 
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your companion — your second-self. There," 
she said, " Fd no business to say all that 
— ^but it's said — ^let it go. I told you I 
was an ill-natured old JezebeL Well, at 
eighteen Ashton married John Percival 
Meadows. He was a millionnaire — a philan- 
thropist — a man spoken of as great and 
good and noble — a man whose charities 
were talked of far and wide. She was im- 
pulsive, full of romantic dreams of what life 
might be made by one who took it up in 
earnest for others as well as for themselves. 
She thought herself blessed far above her 
deserts ; she was humble in her love — 
counting her beauty (and she was a lovely 
creature in those days, Vere, I can tell you), 
her youth, her fervour, as so many things 
to fling at this man's feet. He had a 
lonely house far out in the country, among 
the woods, as well as a fine place in the 
city of Boston. Here, when she had been 
married hardly a year, he took Ashton, 
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and she was greeted by a poor, gentle, 
firightened-looking woman, who smiled and 
trembled, kissing and fondling the hand of 
her new mistress." 

" Was it Mrs. Jerningham ? " said Vere, 
raising his head and showing a white face 
and dim eyes to Lady Clara's keen glance. 

*'Yes, Mrs. Jerningham. Well, a few 
days later Ashton found herself the com- 
panion of a drunken wretch — a man whose 
ravings rang in her ears, night and day, 
like the ravings of a devil. He lived two 
lives, this highly -respected citizen. She 
had seen one side of the picture already ; 
now she was permitted to look upon the 
other. You who know her may be sure 
she never deserted her post, but things 
grew from bad to worse, and at last, one 
night, the- two women — that humble com- 
panion who had been nurse and house- 
keeper to her husband's mother in the long 
past days, and Ashton herself, going up the 
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stairs of the old house together, found 
themselves confronted by a madman. 
With a wild cry the wretch sprang on Mrs. 
Jerningham, caught her by the throat, and 
hurled her down the stairs, where at the 
foot, she lay, as Ashton thought — dead. A 
stream of blood trickled from her temple, 
and as Ashton bent over her, she stirred — 
moaning. Somehow — who may say how ? 
— the two women got away, and locked 
themselves in a room upon the lower floor. 
In the morning John Percival Meadows 
was found lying dead across the threshold, 
an empty brandy-bottle clenched in his 
hand. I don't think that poor Jerningham 
was ever a woman of very powerful intellect 
— but, after that awful night, she became 
— what she is now — a mere reflection of 
Ashton — a shadow having no actual exist- 
ence apart from its substance. . . ." 

" Why have you told me all this. Lady 
Clara ? It is horrible to hear — horrible 
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to tell — horrible to think of," said Vere, 
hoarsely. 

" I have told it you because I want you 
to realise how cruelly Ashton Meadows has 
suffered in the past." 

" I do realise it, and it is bitter — bitter 
to me," he answered, burying his face in 
his hands, restraining with difficulty an 
emotion, that, in a woman, would have 
found vent in a passion of tears. 

Lady Clara rose from her seat, came 
close up to him, and laid a shaking hand 
upon his arm. 

*' Then realising it, feeling it as you do, 
I ask you, Vere, good friend — spare one to 
whom fate has been so unkind already 
any added suffering you can. . .'* 

" / spare her ? " he said, looking up with 
wondering, puzzled eyes. 

** Yes — you. Vere — you are a man who 
may be trusted with a woman's secret: 
you are chivalrous, brave-hearted, true. 
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Ashton has learnt to love you ; she has 
learnt the lesson well — ^learnt it by heart; 
she has done her best for you, and now — 
do not try her beyond her strength — let 
her go in peace." 

There was a long silence after that. 

When Vere Urquhart broke it, his voice 
sounded thick and strange, unlike his own 
voice, even to himself. 

" Do you mean that I am not to see her 
again before she leaves England?" 

"Yes, that is just what I do mean. I 
know you never thought of this — ^you are 
a conceited fellow, you know, sometimes ; 
but you are not a coxcomb — you did not 
know that your friendship with Ashton 
Meadows was an unequal bargain from the 
first." 

" As God hears me, I did not I I would 
give my right hand to undo what I have* 
done. I could curse myself for having 
caused one, so good and true, an instant's 
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pain. And now — I will be guided by you, 
as you will. ... I will write a line of 
farewell — I will not see Ashton — again." 

Lady Clara tad forgotten all about the 
rouge, and was wiping away the tears that 
streamed down her cheeks much to their 
detriment. 

" That is right," she said, sobbing as she 
spoke ; " that is just what I should have 
expected of you, Vere. You know it is 
harder for Ashton than it might be for 
another woman . . . those who have lived 
long in the darkness love the light as none 
other can ; those who have gathered no 
flowers in their lives save the deadly night- 
shade, love the sweet smell of the roses. . ." 

" Hush I " he said, setting his teeth hard 
— " you torture me I She has sufiered like 
this, and I — I- — ^might have brightened her 
life — wooed her back to happiness. . . ." 

" I don't know," said her ladyship doubt- 
fully, shaking the worldly old head that 
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her warm heart occasionally refused to act 
in concert with ; '* I don't know ; may be — 
even then — it would still have been an 
unequal bargain . . . better as it is . . . 
better as it is. . . :' 

Tears are for women, not for men : yet, 
as Vere Urquhart made his way home 
through the naisty moonlight of the early 
autumn night, more than once his sight 
grew dim. The terrible story of this 
woman's life haunted him, as might the 
scene of a heart-rending tragedy, beheld and 
never forgotten. . . . 

It was not without some struggle with 
himself that he kept his word with Lady 
Clara, and let Ashton Meadows drift out 
of his life without a word of farewell. He 
knew the thing was right, and yet it was 
hard to do. He had given so little, taken 
so much — and now — why should he try 
the patient heart still more ? Thus he 
reasoned : crushing the longing within him 
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to meet the steadfast eyes once more, to 
hear the gentle voice bid him " God speed.'' 
And so — ^he let her go. . . . 

Meanwhile, what of Ashton — what of 
the woman who, with a bnxden of bitter, 
passionate regret weighing on her heart, 
sought her own land, her own people, the 
old lines of her old life ? Just at the last, 
when it came to good-bye between herself 
and Lady Clara, that cool-headed, warm- 
hearted old woman let grief and pity get 
the better of discretion. 

"Oh, my dear, I wish you had never 
met Urquhart ! " she said, gulping down a 
lump that rose in her bony old throat. 

Ashton was standing by, half-turned 
away, but at Lady Clara's words she faced 
round, grew very pale, hesitated a moment, 
and then — said her say— quietly, without 
heat or anger. . . . 

" Do not say that — ^never even think it. 
I know you have read all my heart, all the 
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story of my life this last two years. ... I 
know it was you who stopped . . . Vere 
. . . coming to see me again. ... I do 
not know how I know it, but I do ; and — I 
am glad — very glad — he did not come any 
more. I had — ^got to the end of my tether ; 
the — bravest of us come to that ... in 
time, you know. ..." 

The fair head was bowed low, the help- 
ful, gentle hands strained one within the 
other. 

But Ashton seldom yielded to the sway 
of feeling long. She soon recovered her 
lost calmness, and went on speaJdng firmly 

and softly. 

" Besides, I would rather have the know- 
ledge always hoarded in my heart that 
such a * might have been ' once existed for 
me — if he had ever cared enough — than be 
spared one pang of what I am suflfering 
now. I would rather have had Aisjnend- 
ship than any other man's love. Remember 
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this always, dear, kind friend — I grudge him 
nothing. I am content — quite content — 
with my share of our ^ bargain/ If I am 
content, no one has any right to find fault, 
have they ? " 

Lady Clara was still trying to swallow 
the lump in her throat — ineffectually. 

So she made no reply : and presently 
Ashton spoke again. 

*' I dare say — nay, I am sure — ^that there 
are better men, cleverer men, in the world 
than — Vere ; but then, you see, he has been 
to me — just himself — just some one whom 
it always made me happy to be with ; some 
one whose welfare grew to be the dearest 
thing on earth. I thought I had killed aU 
the woman in my nature ; I thought I had 
buried my heart deep down, but it was not 
dead — it only slept — and at his touch it 
stirred and — woke. I might have known 
— might I not ?-^that the tender sympa- 
thies of life were not for me ; that duty, 
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and not love, was the closest tie that should 
ever bind my life — and yet — I forgot — I 
met — Vere Urquhart — the days in which I 
did not see him grew to seem stale and 
empty. I have been very weak, very fool- 
ish, very selfish towards this friend of 
yours ; but you will forgive me, will you 
not ? and sometimes you will write to me, 
good friend, and tell me of his happiness, 
his home, his children, in the time to come ? 
Yes ; I know you will. Nay ; do not be 
so sorry over me. Indeed, it is best as it 
is. He is a wayward fellow, you know, 
and I should have spoiled him dreadfully. 
He would have become quite unbearable." 

Here a little sobbing laugh stifled 
Ashton's voice, and as her ladyship had 
given up trying to swallow the lump, and 
was past all speaking long ago, silence 
reigned between the two women — a silence 
that was fated to remain unbroken, as 
far as Vere Urquhart was concerned. For 
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they spoke of him no more, and a month 
later Mrs. Meadows sailed for her own land. 

There, the exquisite Fall tints on every 
tree seemed to give the exile glad and joy- 
ous greeting, bidding her forget her sorrows 
and rejoice in the beauty of a fair new 
world. 

In truth Ashton Meadows had too grand 
a nature to fall prone beneath any weight 
of sorrow, however heavy, and become a 
useless drone in the battle of life. 

There was plenty of work to do in the 
new world as in the old ; and what her 
hand found to do in the years to come, 
she did " with all her might," as in the 
past. Her life grew to be like some clear 
and crystal stream fertilising all around it. 

At long intervals she wrote cheery, plea- 
sant letters to her old friend Vere Urquhart. 

Children came to him and his wife 
Rosalie, and she loved to hear of all their 
pretty ways, aoid sayings, and doings. She 
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was always especially interested in the 
eldest boy — Bertie — whom his father de- 
scribed as a bold and daring fellow, mischief- 
loving, tender-hearted, manly ; and at last 
Vere sent her the child's photograph. 

It was a pretty picture; the bonnie 
seven-years-old laddie, bold as brass, his 
curly locks tossed back from his broad, 
square brow, his arm about the neck of a 
favourite dog, who watched his master as 
uncertain through what strange process the 
two were passing. . . 

"The boy has his father's eyes. . . .'* 
said Ashton, drawing her breath quickly 
as she bent over the portrait. 

There was no one there to hear as she 
sobbed out something more still. 

" My darling — my darling — what a 
long — long — time it seems I " 

She kissed the sweet child-face — and 
then laid it quickly down lest her tears 
should fall and mar it. 
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Tears were rare things with Ashton. 
They burned and seared her eyes and brain ; 
they brought no relief to her, as to some 
women ; but now — she wept bitterly — in 
an utter abandonment of grief, and perhaps 
it was as well that " that good Jerningham," 
turning the handle of the door, found it 
locked. . • 

Two days later a little squeezed -looking 
man, with a snuflF-coloured wig^ small twink- 
ling eyes, and a keen hawk-face sat closetted 
with Mrs. Meadows in her library. 

"That is the child," she said, showing 
Bertie's portrait ; " the name I have 
written, in full, as you will see." 

"Ah — yes — ^just so — a pretty little fellow 
truly I " quoth Mr. Scran. * 

He was an old friend of Ash ton's, and had 
seen her through many troubles both before 
and after her husband's shameful death. In 
his opinion the world held no other woman 
to compare to her. All she did interested 
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him as keenly as if she had been his own 
daughter. These things being so he was 
naturally a privileged person. Fidgetting 
with his papers, and turning some musty- 
looking deeds out of a blue bag, he ventured 
a question. 

'* Any relative ? " he said, looking anew 
at Bertie's winsome face. 

" No," answered his companion, looking 
not at him, but out at the white waste 
of the winter world ; " only the son of — a 
friend." 

" Ah — yes — just so," said the little 
lawyer ; " and you wish the . . . matter 
to be comprehensive — absolute — eh ? " 

" Entirely so." 

Then they proceeded to business. Master 
Bertie's picture lying among ancient papers 
and faded parchments like a bonnie field- 
flower among a heap of dead and withered 
leaves. . . . 
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Just when the next year's snow fell — just 
when the first sleigh-bells began to jangle 
on the clear still air — Death, in sudden 
and unlooked-for form, came to Ashton 
Meadows. Upon the lips he silenced 
he found the memory of a kiss — within 
the heart he stilled the record of a 
name. . . . 

And so " that poor Jerningham " was 
left behind. 

But not for long. 

The poor feeble brain sought out and 
clung to one solitary fancy — Ashton would 
come again, if only she was always watched 
for. Kind hands tended the simple, harm- 
less creature ; and day by day she watched 
at the window where the women had sat 
together so often. But it was in the quiet 
and silence of night that the weary search 
ended. 

They found her in the morning lying 
dead, with a smile upon her face. 
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That "good Jerningham " had found 
Ashtou again at last. . . . 

There is only one more thread to take 
up, and our story is done. 

Shortly after the death of Mrs. Meadows, 
Vere Urquhart, Esq., Q.C., received a letter 
from the American lawyer, Mr. Scran. 
Bertie — that bold and bonnie boy — was 
destined it seemed to be a millionnaire : for 
Ashton Meadows had made him her sole 
heir. 

" The best thing you can do is, if 
possible, to cross at once, and come and 
see to things for yourself You are the 
boy's guardian, conjointly with myself," 
wrote Mr. Scran. 

So Vere went. He heard much of the 
woman who had been so true a friend to 
him in the past — of her goodness, her 
charity, her helpfulness. He visited the 
quiet spot where she lay sleeping her last 
sleep. 
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Who shall attempt to unravel the work- 
ings of the man's mind during this strange, 
eventful period of his successful life ? 

He was a happy man as weU as a success- 
ful one. Rosalie had made a good and 
loving wife, a tender mother ; but . . . 

Ah me ! what a happy life that must be 
in which there is no '' but " I And Vere 
knew that the words uttered by Lady Clara 
— the words that she herself had said should 
never have been spoken — had proved true. 

His home had been a haven of peace 
and rest wherein love reigned supreme, 
and yet, he had lived the deeper part of 
his life — alone. Rosalie had given him all 
she had to give ; but she had not walked by 
his side, one with him in his ambitions, his 
aims and ends, and intellectual struggles, as 
''that other "would have done. Standing 
by Ashton's grave, the man thought of these 
things ; with no disloyalty towards those 
nearest to him — have I not said he was a 
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happy man? — but with a tender, regretful 
reverence towards the woman who had so 
ungrudgingly paid her share of an unequal 
bargain. 

As to Mr. Scran, after his first interview 
with the noted member of the English bar, 
whose son was heir to the rich widow, 
his cUent, that ornament of American 
law was strangely excited. He plunged 
about in his " den " of papers as if it was a 
bath. He rubbed his hands and ruffled 
his head (forgetting it was a wig, and set- 
ting it aU awry). 

" And so that was it, was it ? " he mut- 
tered to himself; "that was it, was it? 
Eh ? Just so . . ." 

Then he wiped his spectacles, put them 
on again, drew Bertie's picture from a 
drawer at the side of his desk, dusted 
it carefully with his bandanna, held it up 
to the light, noted the square brow, the 
deep-set eyes, the cleft chin and clear-cut 
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mouth, all and each so like the man who 
had but just left his presence. 

" So that was it, was it ? " he said again. 
** Poor heart ! . . . But the young dog's a 
lucky chap any way. So that was it ? 
Yes ; just so ! " 

Yes; that was it A sad story, you 
say ? Maybe ; but there have been, and 
are, many like it in life, and will be many 
more if the world last long enough. These 
are the tangles of Time that Eternity must 
unravel 



THE END. 
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A STORY IN THREE PARTS. 



MISEEICOEDIA. 



PAET I. 

Coming up the hill from where the 
red-tiled cottages of the village clustered 
together like a flock of ruddy-plumaged 
birds, you looked through the lych-gate 
and saw a long row of elm-trees towering 
skywards. 

In spring, the golden sunshine filtered 
through the network of their branches, 
bright with fresh, young, pink-veined 
leaves. 

In autumn, as now, their leaves died 
instead of lived in the sunlight, and here 
and there, each moment, one of their 
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number came fluttering softly down to add 
its small dead self to the rustling brown 
carpet gathering on the edges of the path- 
way beneath. 

Looking (still through the gate as through 
a high-arched casement), you .caught a 
glimpse of a square turreted tower, old, 
and clasped and bound with ivy every- 
where. 

From this tower the chimes of four sweet 
tinkling bells dropped into the valley hour 
by hour, bidding men and women give a 
thought to God and heaven in the midst 
of their busy daily life. 

Sometimes, as now, upon a quiet autumn 
evening, swallows gathered about the old 
church tower twittering to each other of 
their coming journey to warmer climes, or 
flew circling in the mingled gold and blue 
of the clear dome above. 

The day had been one of those that 
summer seems to leave behind and autumn 
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smilingly appropriates. No June day could 
have given the world ' brighter sunshine, 
or softer breeze to buflfet the flowers, 
pink, and blue, and snowy -white, that 
blossomed here and there among the 
graves. 

Now as the evening was closing in, 
autumn began to assert itself. A crispness 
made itself felt in the air through which 
the dead leaves dropped. The church 
stood high on the hill-top, and below, the 
fertile valley stretched to the horizon, 
mapped out in fields, some of which were 
golden-brown with their load of grain. 
Here and there woods clustered; and 
through the midst of the sailing panorama 
ran a silken thread — the river. It was 
when the sunshine glinted on its bends 
and windings, and sparkled in its shallows, 
that the river looked like a silken thread. 
Now, its course was traced by a faint white 
creeping mist, in parts so high that the 
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groups of tree-tops peered up from it like 
islands from a surrounding sea. 

On one side of the church -yard, a little 
way down the steep slope of the hill, was a 
red-brick, many-gabled house — the Rectory. 

Here, too, were the signs of age, seen in 
the old-fashioned mullioned casements, one 
of which, looking towards the church, stood 
open, and barred back. 

The changing leaves of a wisteria rustled 
around it ; a branch of climbing -rose, with 
one late flower showing pale against the 
green, swayed coyly in, as though it would 
fain claim for that last sweet blossom of the 
waning year some kindly notice. 

Within shone the faint light of a reading- 
lamp, showing very faintly as yet, for the 
night outside was only dusky, not dark. 
Indeed, it would not have much chance of 
growing really dark for some hours to come, 
for over the valley, on the opposite side to 
where the sky was ruddy with the lingering 
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light of a glorious sunset that looked like a 
fire behind the trees, a pallid crescent-moon 
was rising, putting in blue tints to vary 
the lovely picture of a perfect autumn 
evening. 

Beyond the church on the other side, and 
running out some way behind and beyond 
it, was a sort of waste land, studded with 
trees, and entered by a stile in the low 
stone wall. This place was a very paradise 
to the village children out of school-hours. 
And in winter a white and goblin form 
might often be seen keeping vigil there ; 
a somewhat uncanny object to the stray 
passer-by who did not chance to know that 
the young fry of Halcombe village were 
much given to the erection of snow-men, 
and the subsequent pelting of the same 
with various missiles. 

At the present season this waste land had 
a still greater charm for the little ones living 
in the red-roofed cottages at the foot of 
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the hill ; for was not the ground strewn 
with acorns in their dainty cups, and other 
treasures, too, in the shape of fir-cones, 
and many strange and curiously-coloured 
fungi droll to see and amusing to handle, 
but, as every sensible child knew full well, 
by no means desirable as articles of food ? 
The same might be said of the bunches of 
beautiful scarlet berries that hung tempt- 
ingly across the hedge that ran round the 
lower end of the waste. They seemed very 
pretty — ^almost as pretty as the delicate 
purple flowers that preceded them; but 
better to look at than to taste. 

Life has its night-shade berries as well 
as Nature ; things fair to see, yet a *' tree 
of knowledge *' of which to eat is to die 
— ^to die to the peace and happiness of life, 
to die to the faith in all things good, and 
pure, and true. 

The Rev. John Erlam, vicar of Halcombe- 
on-the-Hill, in the days of his hot and 
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hasty youth, had stretched forth a rash 
hand, and taken of both blossom and fruit 
that seemed beautiful beyond compare, yet 
whose aftermath was as the very " shadow 
of death." When yet scarce across the 
threshold of manhood he had fallen madly 
in love with a woman's beauty. He was 
then but an ensign in a marching regiment, 
yet already a favourite in the gallant corps 
to which he belonged. He had a certain 
independence beyond his pay, and on the 
income of these two sources combined 
married his penniless fair one. 

Early marriage, even under the most 
favourable circumstances, is almost always 
fatal to a man's career in the service. A 
man grows less daring, less ready to make 
the best of any station, any duty that may 
come in his way, when he is conscious of 
a wife and children, whose welfare and 
comfort depend upon his life; but in 
John Erlam's case it appeared that mar- 
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riage had an effect the exact contrary to 
this. 

When, but a few short months after his 
wedding-day, his regiment was put under 
orders for India (then in a state of extreme 
turmoil and dispeace), the young fellow, 
whom everybody expected to see somewhat 
cast down at so prompt a separation from 
his bride, was apparently almost wild with 
delight at the prospect of getting a taste of 
gunpowder. The wife went to live with an 
elderly relative near Plymouth ; the young 
husband went to the East ; got his coveted 
"baptism of fire," distinguished himself 
by his fearless gallantry and dauntless 
bravery ; was mentioned in despatches, and 
promoted to his lieutenancy. 

Everybody said "Erlam had a grand 
career before him ; " some women envied 
his wife, thinking how proud she must be 
of her handsome soldier-lad (for he was 
little more). And then, no one could guess 
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why or wherefore, when the fighting was 
done, John Erlam's military career came 
to a "sudden and violent end." He went 
home on leave *'to fetch his wife out," 
people said ; but instead of rejoining, the 
young lieutenant sent in his papers, sold 
out, and that without writing a line to 
any of his brother officers to explain so 
strange and suicidal a step. 

When the gallant fellows, his comrades, 
heard that "Erlam's papers were in," they 
were alike amazed and puzzled. They dis- 
cussed the matter this way and that, looking 
at it from every possible standpoint. The 
only conclusion they came to was that there 
was something about it that was being 
" kept dark " ; an expression that might 
equally well have been applied to the 
man's life during the next few years. It 
was known in the old regiment that Erlam 
had gone to live in that undefined locality 
called " abroad '' ; that he had taken his 
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wife with him ; that his father. Squire 
Erlam, of Halcombe Hall, was taciturn in 
speaking of him — and there all information 
ended. 

Time changes all things, most of all that 
little world — a regiment. Old men go, 
new men come, some die, others exchange : 
gradually the old interests fade as a new 
society springs up. Men who have been 
prominent figures in the community become 
but names to which no one attaches any 
very particular ideas — 

The old order changeth, yielding place to new. 

For ten years the regiment that had been 
John Erlam s served abroad, now in this 
foreign station, now in that. For fifteen, 
it so chanced that none syf those who had 
been his comrades ever came across the 
one-time ardent soldier; the man whose 
career had been cut short so strange- 
ly ; the man whose history had in it 
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some element that needed to be "kept 
dark." 

At the end of that long lapse of years, 
Major Daverin, an old comrade, chanced to 
visit the neighbourhood of Halcombe-on- 
the-Hill, and in its genial parish priest 
recognised the young soldier who had fought 
in the first Sikh campaign, and there earned 
his well-merited laurels. 

The two comrades had many a pleasant 
chat together, fighting their battles o'er 
again, in most approved fashion. They 
spoke of old friends, resuscitated old jokes, 
and had, indeed, a " right merrie time " of 
it ; but on the cause or causes that led John 
Erlam to leave the service, or of that long 
waste of intervening years that lay between 
then and now, never a word did the man 
most concerned utter. 

One incident made Major Daverin marvel 
not a little, though, like the true soldier and 
gentleman he was, he marvelled in silence. 
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It was this. 

The rector of Halcombe, naturally enough, 
took him to the rectory, and there presented 
to him his wife and child. 

Mrs. Erlam was a graceful, sympathetic 
woman, brown-eyed, low-voiced ; a woman 
with " a face like a benediction." She was 
years younger than her husband, and had 
once been his ward. The child was a boy 
of five years old, brown-eyed like the 
mother ; a creature lovely to behold, perfect 
in feature, and crowned a household king 
with a crown of golden locks. 

The close and subtle bond between this 
little family of three was a thing that made 
itself felt in every look and gesture. Having 
once been in their company, it was impos- 
sible to think of them apart. They always 
come to your remembrance as a group — 
the three heads — one on which the snow 
began to mingle thickly with the black; 
the mother's fair, rippling like the sand 
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when the tide has run out ; the child's an 
aureole of gold above an angel brow. 

But we are wandering far from Halcombe 
churchyard, and the evening of that day 
that autumn had gleaned from the pathway 
of summer. 

Vivian Daverin had been dining at the 
Kectory. Dinner over, the two men, host 
and guest, went out together into the 
gloaming. 

"This is a favourite haunt of mine — " 
said Mr. Erlam, leading the way to a broad 
pathway at the foot of the churchyard 
overlooking the valley. " Here I do many 
an hour of ' sentry go,' pondering over my 
sermons, enjojring the fresh air, and the 
view below there." 

Major Daverin smiled at his friend's lapse 
into the lingo of old times, and the two 
began to pace up and down. 

On the left, a sort of natural ravine 
lay 'between them and the window in the 
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projecting wing of the Rectory. Across this 
dell, like a beacon across a miniature sea/ 
shone the glimmer of the study lamp. 

In what peaceful beauty was** the night 
closing in ! 

Swallows flitted and twittered no longer. 
The song-birds in the trees were silent The 
red glow behind the fir-woods had faded. 
A fleecy veil of mackerel-cloud, seeming to 
centre in and mantle round the rising 
moon, added to the softness of light and 
shade. The bells chimed in falling cadence, 
one — two — three — four. • . . 

Two cigar ends glowed in the twilight. 
Up and down, up and down, the dark figures 
paced, now and again standing still awhile 
side by side to look at the panorama 
stretched below, a picture done in ebony 
and silver, and softened by exquisite half- 
lights of blue and grey. 

" Erlam — " said Major Daverin, after a 
long look round, a look that lingered last 
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upon that open window across the dell ; 
the window where the home-signal gleamed ; 
" it seems to me you are a very happy man. 
Would you not be hard put to it to know 
what to wish for, if the chance were given 
you ? " 

"I should. I thank God day by day 
in that I am — just what you say — a happy 



man. 



The words were said quietly, reverently, 
solemnly. The rector's deep-set eyes, soft- 
ened into marvellous tenderness, were looking 
far away across the moonlit valley. Per- 
haps this was as well ; for so he missed a 
quick and furtive glance of scrutiny cast 
upon him by his companion. 

That woman with the exquisite voice, 
sensitive lips, and perfect graciousness of 
womanhood — that perfect wife and loving 
mother, whom the rector called " Milly " — 
was not the girl- wife Major Daverin remem- 
bered in the days that were past. 
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True, he had only seen her once, for she 
had been but little with the regiment 
during those few months of its stay in Eng- 
land after her marriage. But he remembered 
her. 

She was a remarkable woman ; a woman 
not likely to be forgotten, once having been 
seen. She had black flashing eyes, a 
manner at once abrupt and imperious, much 
beauty of form, thick dark tresses growing 
low upon her brow, and — just across the 
temple, a strange scar, almost like a sabre- 
cut. Her hands were long and lithe, and 
of a soft dusky shade. She might well 
have had gipsy blood in her veins. She 
was restless alike in look and manner. In 
a word, an utter contrast in every possible 
respect to this fair sweet Millicent — John 
Erlam's present wife. 

''She is dead then — " thought Major 
Daverin ; adding to himself, " a good thing 
too, if I mistake not. She had the look 
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of an untamed animal, a creature whom 
nothing short of death could tame." 

Awhile longer the two men paced up and 
down. Each moment the moon rose higher 
in the heaven, trailing her veil of fleecy 
cloud after her. Each moment the fire 
behind the trees grew fainter. Each mo- 
ment the light in the study window grew 
clearer, glinting on the leaves of the 
wisteria, and on the solitary snow-white 
rose outside. 

"I mustn't forget it's Saturday night, a 
bad night to dine with a parson," said 
Major Daverin as the clock chimed the 
quarter. 

" I will walk the length of the lane with 
you. I have a sick man to see before I 
go in," was the reply. So they set off" 
down the lane, casting grotesquely - long 
shadows on the deep ruts left by the hay- 
carts, as they went along. 

At the door of a cottage some way off" 
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they parted, with a long cordial hand-dasp 
and many kindly words. 

Then, the rector, bowing his tall head 
beneath the doorway, went in. 

We will not follow him. 

Suffice it to say he carried comfort where 
comfort was needed, and that without 
striving to probe and pry into the wound 
in a stricken heart He did not linger 
long by the sick bed, once a few hopeful 
cheering words said. It was one of his 
maxims that a cotte/s hovel was as sacred 
as a nobleman's castle, and he knew that 
Saturday night was a busy time with work- 
ing people. He even apologised for his 
visit, such as it was. 

"Ay, but you're welcome, Maister Erlam," 
said an old man, whose spindle, grey- 
stockinged legs seemed to have some ado 
to support his bent old carcase; "You're 
allers a sight as is good for sore eyes, as 
the sayin' goes — ^and as to Master Rodney 
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— why bless his bonnie looks, he's welly 
enoo to make a sick man take 'oop his bed 
and walk, like him as we read on in the 
Bible, or skip like a ram, for matter of that, 
like the little hills had a manner o' doin' 
i' King David's toime it seems, tho' how 
the farmers made shift to put up with such- 
like ways when t' seed was fresh sowed, I 
conna say. He were here this mornin' wi' 
his lady-mother were Maister Kodney, and 
says he to me ; * Moses,' says he, looking 
reglar cunnin' too over it, tlie foxy little 
chap ! * was you ever put in the bulrushes 
when you was a babby ? ' says he. I were 
fair ready to split, savin' your honour's 
presence, so I were. Eh I but he's a bonnie 
bit of a lad is yon. ^ Was yer ever put 
in the bulrushes when you was a babby, 
Moses ? ' says he." Here old Moses doubled 
himself up to have his laugh out, and the 
rector, with a smile softening the clear-cut 
lines of his mouth, took the opportunity of 
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making his escape. The sick man was 
better. For this time the " Reaper whose 
name is Death " was about to pass him by. 
Mr. Erlam let his thoughts drift away to 
the past ; the past that had been called so 
vividly to his mind by the interview with 
his old comrade, Vivian Daverin. He was 
not one much given to dwelling on dead 
sorrows. " Let the dead past bury its dead," 
was in his estimation a wise maxim to abide 
by, unless there was some good to be done. 

But to-night the old trials, the old bitter, 
searing griefs, the agony of shame, the cruel 
sense of degradation, all the demon crew 
of torments that had once beset his life, 
seemed to gibe and mock at him as he 
took his way homewards through the moon- 
lit world. 

He was a man who from the teaching of 
experience had learnt to hold himself well 
in hand. 

This tone of retrospective thought was 
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morbid, unhealthy, ungrateful to the great 
Giver of all Good — ^the God who, through 
much tribulation, through many deep 
waters, had led him into '* ways of pleasant- 
ness, and paths of peace," — a peace ineflfable 
and unspeakable ; the God who had led 
him to a love such as the lives of few men 
hold, a love in which an all-womanly, 
loving, gracious creature like his Millicent 
filled heart and thought and mind, giving, 
in unstinted measure, sympathy, devotion, 
and passionate tenderness. Wrestling with 
those bitter memories that would obtrude 
themselves upon his thoughts, devils from 
the hell of a terrible past, John Erlam 
turned once more into the quiet of God's 
Acre. 

He would go home soon ; indeed, he had 
work still to do for the morrow, and he 
had not given little Rodney his *' kiss-good- 
night ; " but these thought-demons must be 
exorcised — it felt like a profanation to carry 
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them into Millicent's dear presence. At 
length he gained the favourite pathway 
where, in quaint recollection of his military 
days, the rector had a way of saying he 
liked to do a bit of " sentry go," thinking 
out his sermons, or pondering over some 
literary problem. 

Neither sermon nor lore of cultured minds 
held his thoughts now. He was a man of 
tall inches, as we have already said, spare 
in form, but lithe and powerful. His locks 
were thick, and clustered round a square 
brow. They were flecked with grey, and 
he had a habit of tossing them back with 
his hand when in argument, mental or 
actual, he grew heated. He did so now ; 
first having bared his head to the autumn 
breeze that stole up from the valley dank 
and chill. 

It seemed as if by this gesture he strove 
to clear his brain from the grisly phantoms 
that haunted it. 
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Heavens — how beautiful the night was ! 
The serene moon now sailed alone. She 
had cast oflF the web of filmy clouds, 
like a woman throws aside the veil that 
shrouds her loveliness. The sky looked 
purple ; the stars, no longer faint, seemed 
to hang low from its eternal depths. The 
mist lay low in the vaUey ; but the moon- 
light turned all the woods to silver, till 
they looked like groups of fairy- trees. Over 
by the lych-gate the leaves of the tall elms 
whispered softly. Were they pitying their 
dead companions lying beneath their shade, 
little wotting how soon their own turn 
should come ? 

" The world looks so beautiful to-night, 
it would almost cheat one into fancying 
that no such things as sorrow and suffering 
exist in it," said Mr, Erlam, speaking his 
thoughts aloud, a thing not uncommon with 
him, as with many earnest thinkers. " Now 
for home, and Rodney's ' kiss -good-night/ 
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before escaped hb notioe. A woman sitting 
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in the poor shabby shawl that was about 
her shoulders. Her bonnet, or rather a 
mere wisp of black stuflF and dirty ribbon 
that did duty for one, had fallen down 
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her back, leaving her dark tangled head 
bare. 

In a moment every thought of self, of 
past trials, of present joys, of everything 
save the fact that here, close to him, almost 
at his feet, was some poor wanderer, some 
heart-broken wretch needing help and com- 
fort, were driven from the rector's mind. 
"When his Master called to him through the 
"weary and heavy-laden," must not all 
else be set aside but the longing to know 
how best he might answer to that call ? 

'^ You are in trouble ; tell me, can I help 
you? I am the minister of this parish. 
Do not be afraid to trust me ; you are 
a stranger here, I see." 

John Erlam uttered these sentences, not 
all together, but at intervals, hoping that 
each one would make the shrouded head 
uplift itself, would show him the hidden 
face. 

But the woman never stirred. 
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He had laid his hand upon her shoulder, 
and felt a shudder pass over her as she 
listened to his words— that was all. 

As they stood thus, a strange group, he, 
still bare-headed, clothed in priestly dress, 
the badge of his sacred mission as a com- 
forter to the sorrowful, bending over the 
woman's shrouded, crouching figure, a bat, 
flitting like an eerie shade from the massed 
ivy on the tower, circled round and round 
them. 

"My house is close here, not five 
minutes' walk down the hill ; you can have 
food and rest — surely, you stand sorely in 
need of both ? only tell me what I can do 
for you." 

The woman seemed to gather herself to- 
gether, hugging her own breast, moaning 
piteously the while, and shivering as though 
the night were January, instead of Sep- 
tember. 

" What can I do ? " said the rector, 
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puzzled and distressed. ** Shall I fetch 
some one else — some woman ? " 

" No, no ; fetch no one," said the poor 
creature, rocking herself to and fro as 
though in sorest agony either of mind or 
body. "It is best you and I should meet 
alone. John ! John 1 it is I — your wife — 
Amabel. Oh, my God — do you hate me so 
bitterly as that ? " 

She might well ask that question of the 
man before her, for, as she spoke, as she 
rose and faced him, as the moonlight fell 
upon her black sunken eyes, her wan and 
withered face with the scar upon the hollow 
temple showing white and livid, he threw 
up his arms almost as though he would 
have felled her to the ground where she 
stood, and gave a low yet exceeding bitter 
cry, such a smothered cry as might be rung 
from the unwilling lips of a strong man 
tortured beyond all power of endurance. 

Then, as she watched him, her eyes 
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dilated with horror, her hands pressed upon 
her half-naked bosom, wild with expectation 
of she knew not what, he turned away from 
her, away from the woman who had fallen 
across his pathway like some loathsome 
blight — away to where the lamp gleamed 
through the leaf -wreathed window, away to 
the home where Millicent sat watching for 
his coming, with Kodney at her knee. 
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PART II. 

Some one was coming up the hill from 
the village, some one who, from the jerky 
way in which he stepped and the involun- 
tary tremolo of his voice, was apparently 
carrying a burden on his back. 

It was old Moses Larrup^s grandson 
coming home with half a sack of oats across 
his shoulders, and as he went upon his way 
he sang, perhaps instigated thereto by the 
beauty of the night, and the moonlight that 
now flooded the whole landscape. 

Besides these possible romantic influences, 
the boy was one of Mr. Erlam's best choris- 
ters, and, naturally, liked to display his 
vocal gifts on all possible occasions. To- 
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morrow he would have a grand chance of 
distinguishing himself, as there was to be an 
anthem of ambitious tendencies ; meanwhile 
he seized the present opportunity, and made 
the most of it. 

This was what he sang : 

" The light shone in the window, 
As I turned me' from the door, 

I shall never see my darling any more ! " 

Then he gave the refrain over again, with 
a change of emphasis — thus : 

" I shall never see my dar-ling any more 1 1" 

After this he whistled the tune by way 
of a change ; lingered a moment at the lych- 
gate, resting his burden on the seat ; then 
shouldering it once more, trudged on up the 
lane, recommencing his ditty in its complete 
form of words and tune : 

" The light shone in the window, 
As I turned me from the door, 
I shall never " 
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Here the turn of the road made his song 
inaudible. 

Meanwhile, the rector had instinctively- 
hurried along to the main path, while the 
woman in the draggled gown and shabby 
shawl seemed to disappear like some uncanny- 
eerie thing among the shadows. 

Halcombe churchyard was a favourite re- 
sort with the villagers at all times ; to-night 
it had been singularly lonely and deserted, 
perhaps because Saturday was a busy time 
in most homes; anyway, this solitary 
passer-by had been the only one, so far, 
during the terrible interview that was taking 
place between John Erlam and the woman 
whom he had believed to be dead long years 
ago. 

Standing mid- way down the pathway 
that led from the church-door to the lych- 
gate, a strange feeling as of the unreality 
of himself and all things about him came 
over the rector of Halcombe. He had not 
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been ia his usual health of late ; he had 
been troubled with vivid and painful 
dreams ; he had on more than one occasion 
suflfered from a sudden giddiness, during 
which his sight had grown misty, blurring 
the outlines of every object near him. 
Might it not be that this fearful thing that 
had happened within the last ten minutes, 
was only a new and terrible form of illness 
that threatened him ? Was that crouching 
figure on the edge of the grassy mound 
where slept some dreamless sleeper, only 
the phantom of a brain disorganised by 
mere bodily conditions ? 

The past, when it is full of bitter experi- 
ences, leaves its mark upon us all, no matter 
how well and bravely we come out of it. 
The past had left its mark on John Erlam. 
He was of a wiry constitution, or those 
marks might have been deeper still. Even 
as it was, there were worn deep lines in his 
face, a certain haggardness about the brow 
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and eyes that told of an ordeal, passed 
through, yet not escaped from unscathed. 
At times, too, his manner was eager, rest- 
less, strange to those about him ; presenting 
a wonderful contrast to the exquisite gentle- 
ness and tenderness, the marvellous power 
of sympathy and comfort, that he display- 
ed at others. He was himself conscious 
of the restless demon that now and again 
possessed his soul ; of late he had been con- 
scious also of some physical evil threatening 
him. 

Might not, then, this weary, blear-eyed 
woman be but a phantasy, a dream, a 
vision 1 He stood there alone, a tall black 
figure in the whiteness of the moonlight. 
He pushed back the grey-lined locks from 
his brow ; he drew a deep breath ; he tried, 
for one brief moment, to fancy that the 
simple words of the song the boy sang upon 
his homeward way did not find a wild and 
passionate echo in his own heart : 
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'^ The light shone in the window, 
As I turned me from the door, 
I shall never " 

He could hear no more . . . the song 
had died away. 

As a man makes a vehement eflfort over 
himself to face some horrible sight, John 
Erlam turned him round to look for that 
phantom, that dream-woman who had glided 
away among the shadows cast by the slow- 
stirring trees overhead. Yes; there stood 
the figure dark and slim, its uncovered 
head black with tangled matted hair, its 
dark eyes glowing like living coals beneath 
their red lids. 

A few steps brought him to her side. 
He was about to speak, but the woman 
took the initiative. She came close up to 
him, peering into his face. 

" John," she said ; " you said your ' home ' 
was near. You are not — not married ? " 

He grasped her by the arm, more tightly 
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than he knew — ^paining her acutely, in fact, 
though she would not wince : he drew her 
a little way along the path, out of the 
shadow into the moonshine, to a spot from 
whence the window in which the light of 
the lamp shone so softly could be plainly 
seen. 

" Do you see that light ? " he said, hiss- 
ing out the words in a strangled whisper. 
" There is my home ; there my wife and 
child watch for my coming." Then the 
heat and the anger seemed to die out from 
his working features, and he added in what 
sounded like the voice of some other than 
himself : ^^ Millicent has closed the window, 
you see, else perhaps we might have heai'd 
her singing ; she often sings to please little 
Kodney ; they sing together sometimes. I 
hear them as I am sitting at my 
writing-table, and lay down my pen to 
listen . . ." 

He no longer grasped her arm in that 
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vice-like hold : his hand had dropped to his 
side: his eyes were fixed on the beacon 
across the dell. 

Then in the woman's eyes flamed up that 
fierce jealousy which can and does exist 
even where love has never been, or is long 
since dead. 

" She is not your wife. I am your wife ; 
and your child and hers is " 

" Stay I " he broke in, speaking with lips 
that quivered and eyes that gleamed as 
brightly as her own ; " once before, in the 
horrible years that are past, you tempted 
me to murder you ; that was why I fled 
from you, and you know it. I am a 
minister of God now, and the sin I might 
sin would be doubly black ; but yet, a 
priest is only a man. Have a care, woman, 
what you say. No angel in heaven is purer 

than the woman who, not knowing 

Oh, poor heart I " 

The words strangled in his throat. Again 
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the demon of a cruel jealousy prompted his 
companion's words. 

''But she is not your wife. You were 
always a truthful man, John, and hard 
enough upon me for a lie or two told in 
self-defence; why should you deny the 
truth now?" 

" I do not deny the truth. I am ready 
to face it." 

" I am glad of that. Well, then — she is 
not your wife." 

" No." 

'' You will have to give her up ? " 

" Yes." 

" A good man like you could not go on 
living with a woman who is — not his 
wife " 

''No," 

" Yet you could go away and leave " 

" I did not run away from you, but from 
myself, from what you had made me, and 
still more from what you might make me." 

Q 2 
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" Ton were a&aid of killing me ? " 

" Yes." 

"I do not wonder at it; I have often 
thought of killing myself, but — I was 
afraid ; if I knew there was nothing beyond 
I would have done it long ago. How you 
must be wishing I had ! " 

She ushered in this last sentence with a 
sneer, and followed it by a laugh, such a 
laugh as one might fancy a ghoul, wander- 
ing among the tombs that glistened white 
in the moonlight might have given utter- 
ance to. 

" There is no such thought, no such wish 
in my heart, Amabel To me the great 
beyond is too real and awful a thing for 
me to dare to wish that any should rush 
into it rashly. Tell me, is the story of 
all these years since you and I parted at 
Genoa, the same old story that I knew by 
heart?" 

"The same old story." 
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" The same temptation, the same sin, the 
same insatiable craving ? " 

"Yes, yes, it is on me now, it has 
brought me to this, and yet, if I had any- 
thing to sell, I would sell it now to get 
what I want. I have sold everything be- 
longing to me. John — will you give me 
some money — now — at once — to-night ? 
Remember, I did not come here after you, 
to hunt you down and bring shame upon 
your head. I did not know you lived here. 
I did not know you were a minister. I 
begged my way here because I remembered 
that your father lived somewhere near 
Halcombe. I hardly knew what I meant 
to do — nothing very wicked— only to get a 
little help — something to stay my hunger — 
and " 

" Satisfy your craving for drink ? " 

"Yes; but I should not have told any 
one about that," she added quickly, with a 
gleam of the drunkard's cunning in her 
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eyes. " I should have told them that I 
have never slept in a bed this ten nights 
past, save once in the workhouse of a town 
I was passing through. It is true ; though 
I am your wife." 

" I left you well provided for." 

" Yes, I know you did, and you meant to 
come back to me, when you had got over 
the inclination to murder me." 

" I did ; it was but one month afterwards 
that I heard of your death. Tell me, 
Amabel," he went on, drawing close to her 
side, and looking eagerly and curiously into 
her face, " what devil tempted you to act 
so foul a lie ? " 

" I was weary of the watch you kept 
over me ; it was like a chain eating into my 
flesh. I had to plot and plan and lie to get 
what I wanted, you know I had. I thought 
you were as weary of our miserable life 
together as I was. I thought it would be a 
kindness to both to make an end of it. The 
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woman of the house where we lodged had 
always been my friend." 

" Your friend ? " 

** Well, I mean she got me the drink you 
tried to keep from me. She preyed upon 
me though : she was always threatening 
to tell you. She got a heap of money out 
of me, I can tell you ; she was an English- 



woman." 



" I remember ; what a liar she must have 
been ! " 

" Yes, she was a good hand at lies. We 
used to laugh together over the things she 
told you — we had a merry time of it after 
you left." 

"Well, be quick about your story; 
am not af patient man, you know. 1 
never was ; you try me beyond endurance. 

"Do I ? That is what I used to feel 
about you, when you dogged my steps, 
and were for ever by my side. You told 
me once that you gave up your profession, 
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your 'career' you called it, to devote 
yourself to trying to cure me of my evil 
ways, and to keep away the shame of it 
all from your own people. How I used to 
wish you had done nothing of the sort ! " 

"Who formed this hellish plot? That 
woman, your aider and abettor, or you, 
yourself?" he broke in impatiently, trying 
hard to retain some show of calmness, 
and clenching the hands that hung at his 
sides. 

"She suggested it. ^Why not get rid 
of him altogether ? ' she said one night ; 
'make him believe you are dead.' And 
so we wrote to you together. I am no 
fool, as you know, though I do love 
drink, and she had plenty of sense too, 
though it had not kept her from getting 
into trouble in her own country either. 
Between us we managed the whole thing. 
I had to pay her for it, I can tell you, 
and we sent back my wedding-ring; we 
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laughed over that part of the business, 
I can tell you. If you had made any 
inquiries you could easily have found us 
out ; but I was not afraid. ' Will he come 
back here to see your grave?' said my 
friend. I only laughed; I knew there 
was no fear. I knew you would be as 
glad to get rid of me, as I of you. We 
had not been so happy together, had we, that 
you should care very much to lose me ? *' 

'' No.'' 

"I never thought of you marryiog 
again." 

"Did you not?" 

"No; perhaps I fancied you'd had 
enough of married life." 

"You were wrong, you see. Well, we 
have said enough about the past." 

"Not quite," she said, her wild eyes 
softening for a moment, and her lips 
twitching. "John, do you remember our 
little baby that died ? " 
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"Yes, I remember thanking God as I 
looked upon its little dead face." 

"WeU, I loved it, indeed I did : I 
know you think I cannot love anything 
good, but I did love my baby ; and, John, 
low as I have fallen, sinner that I have 
been in every other way, I have never 
been false to you. I might have been, 
1 cannot tell, but for the thought of my 
dead baby lying in her little coffin with 
a white rose on her breast ..." 

The man shuddered as he listened : not 
that he wished her more degraded than 
she was : that could not be ; nor in his 
creed could any evil-doing on her part 
make her other than his lawful wife ; but 
because her words seemed to bring back 
in all its blackness the life whose very 
memory had grown to him to be as a 
dream that is past, and as a tale that is 
told. 

"I believe what you tell me/' he said 
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brokenly, stretching out his hand and 
resting it against the bole of a tree that 
stood near. " Part of all this terrible 
thing lies at my own door — my own door. 
I turned coward, I fled from what I could 
no longer endure. I was wrong." 

His head sank upon his breast ; his 
whole attitude was the expression of the 
deepest humiliation, the uttermost Re- 
jection. 

There was a silence, broken only by 
the faint rustling of some bird nestling 
in the branches, and, at last, by the sweet 
falling chimes from the tower. 

Mr. Erlam started ; a look almost of 
terror passed across his face. The necessity 
of action forced itself upon his mental 
vision. He folded his arms closely across 
his breast, threw back his head, and when 
he spoke, looked, not at the woman before 
him, but as though somewhere far away, 
as though he were watching intently, and 
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with strained and painful earnestness the 
struggles of some creature sorely beset ; 
some phantom of himself, the victim of 
a cruel fate. 

"I must have time," he said, almost 
under his breath; "time to think. All 
I ask for at your hands at present is 
silence. To you and to me it matters 
little what comes; but there are others 
to be thought of, innocent heads that 
must be shielded from sorrow as much 
as may be." 

"I will do anything you wish. I did 
not mean to bring all this upon you. 
You need not be so hard upon me. See 
how low I have fallen — to what a pass 
I have come 1 My clothes scarce cover 
me ; I have not a penny in the world ! " 

Then the evil eager light blazed up in 
her eyes again, as she drew on her shabby 
bonnet with shaking hands, and gathered 
her shawl across her shrivelled bosom. 
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"Give me a little money, only a little, 
John, and I will go away ? I will not 
trouble you any more for a long, long 
while . . . though I am your wife." 

He grasped at once the full significance 
of her words. If he would give her the 
wherewithal to procure the drink for 
which a mad craving consumed her, she 
would be content — for awhile. But this 
he could not do. He could not use 
vile means, even to gain time. He could 
not temporise with wrong, even for an 
end that wore the guise of plausibility. 

The sound of steps and voices coming 
up the hill from the village warned him 
that whatever more he had to say must 
be said quickly. 

"How did you come into the church- 
yard?'' he said, speaking softly. "Up 
the hill and through the village ? " 

"No/' she said, hearing the yet distant 
sounds of approach, and comprehending 
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the need of caution as well as lie did. " I 
came through the stile, over there by the 
wood/' 

"Go back there," he answered, with 
recovered calmness and firmness of tone. 
"No one will see you in the shadow 
of the firs. In half an hour I will be 
with you. I will take you to a farm- 
house, and get you a night's lodging. I 
will bring enough money for you to go 
on by rail in the morning to a certain 
town there to remain until I come." 

He could read relief, and yet some 
misgiving, in her face as he spoke. 

"I dare not trust you with the money 
in your possession; you know that as 
well as I do," he said, in answer to the 
misgiving. "I will give it to the woman 
at the farm, and she shall take your 
ticket for you, and see you away to- 
morrow. I shall not be long after 
you." 
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" John/' she said distrustfully, ** what 
are you going to do about '' 

"Hushl" he said, with an imperious 
gesture. *^ Ask me nothing ; you will 
best serve your own interests by doing 
as I tell you, and doing it quietly. Go ; 
I will not keep you waiting long. The 
bell-ringers are coming up the hill; they 
practise on a Saturday night. I do not 
want them to see you here." 

Scarcely had the woman disappeared in 
the shadows cast by the trees in Halcombe 
Waste, when there was the sound of a 
wheezy cough, and old Moses Larrup came 
wavering along on his spindle legs from 
under the arch of the lych-gate. His 
back was bent with age, and he leant on 
a stout stick ; but he was full of energy 
for all these signs of failing strength, and 
as arrant an old gossip as any village in 
England could produce. Meeting the 
rector, he pulled off his cap, crumpled it 
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up on the top of his stick, and resting 
his hands a-top of both, set to work to 
what he called "opening his mind a bit." 
"I were just about going up t' rectory, 
sir, for to tell you as the doctor's bin 
since you was with our Sam, and as how 
he says as he's on the road to mendin' ; 
not erzactly a-drivin' in a coach-and-four, 
as you may say, but same as if he were 
gettin' along in a tidy kind of a donkey- 
shay ; by which figgera I'm meanin' to say 
as he's mendin' slow but sure. When 
my missis tells me this, says I, I'll tak' 
a turn oop to t' rectory, and tell Maister 
Erlam as that's what the doctor says. 
He'll sleep better for knowing of it, says 
I, for he's been gradely troubled in his 
mind about our Sam, has Maister Erlam. 
Just then our Dan'l comes in, and ' Grand- 
father,' says he, *if yo' want for to see 

Mr. Erlam, I think you'll find him i' the 
church-walk; for I see'd him as I past 
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standin' a-lookin' at the mune/ says he. 
^ Well/ says I, ' she's a bonny sight for ony 
man to luik at this night ; ' so here I be, 
sir, here I be." 

At this stage of matters something mar- 
vellously droll seemed to strike the mind 
of Moses Larrup, for he set up a quavering 
kind of laugh, that, feeble as it was, nearly 
shook him to pieces and obliged him to 
double himself up upon his stick. Then 
he shaded his old eyes with his hand, 
staring hard at the rector. 

"I ax' a thousand pardons, sir, for bein' 
so bold, but — have you lost your hat ? 
They say fairies takes things as is laid 
on a tombstone i' the moonlight, happen 
you let 'em get hold on't, the boggarts ! " 

Mr. Erlam put his hand hastily to his 
head. 

Yes, Moses was right; he was bare- 
headed. More than that, his hair was 
dank upon his brow as though wet from 
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a heavy dew; but the dew was the sweat 
of a mortal agony. 

Was he not going to face Millicent, to 
cross the threshold of his now desecrated 
home, to give little Rodney a "kiss good 
night," knowing that perhaps never again 
might his lips touch the sweet young face, 
never again might the golden head nestle 
against his breast ? 
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PART III. 

An octagon-shaped room, panelled half- 
way up the walls with dark oak. On 
either side the fire-place, book-shelves run- 
ning up to the roof. At one end, across 
the deep recess made by the bay-window, 
a writing-desk, also of oak. On this a tall 
and slender vase, filled with the ruddy 
leaves of the Virginian creeper, tastefully 
grouped, with here and there a rose-pink 
tendril drooping low. In a specimen-glass 
close to. the writing folio, a single spray 
of stephanotis whose perfumed breath made 
all the room sweet. Close by the window 
a low lounging-chair, near it a tiny work- 
table, with a bit of exquisitely done 
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embroidery lying across it — the pattern, for- 
get-me-nots, blue stars and pale green leaves, 
upon a ground of sombre satin. Seated 
in the lounging-chair a woman, most fair 
to see — a woman with locks of rippling 
gold, eyes soft as a gazelle's, a form full of 
grace and dignity — Millicent, John Erlam's 
wife. 

By her knee, his yellow locks against 
her shoulder, his arm about her neck, a 
little lad of five years old — a boy with the 
mother's eyes, but with something of the 
father in the grave sweet lines of the mouth, 
and the high and noble brow — Kodney, 
John Erlam's only child. The black velvet 
dress he wore, and the rich lace collar round 
his slender throat, gave him something the 
air of a picture by Vandyke. He had all 
the precocious intelligence, the sensitive sus- 
ceptibilities often found in combination with 
a delicate frame; and now the finely-pen- 
cilled brows were drawn slightly together, 
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the pretty mouth drooped at the comers, 
the disc of light falling from the reading- 
lamp upon the desk showed the fair child- 
face full of a pensive discontent. 

" Why is papa so long coming ? " he said 
with gentle petulance. " Yodney is tired 
waiting ... Yodney wants to kiss him good 
night." 

Then, without waiting for an answer to 
his plaint, he held up his little hand : 

" Hark, mamma ! " he said, " the bells are 
yiriging. Nursey says, * When the church 
bells ying the angels sing.' Does they? 
Any way, Yodney can't hear them. Per- 
haps they're too high up ; high as the 
moon. Does you sink so, mussy ? " 

The mother lifted him on to her lap, and 
let the golden head lie back against her 
breast. 

Outside, the quiet night was made melodi- 
ous by the music of the bells from the old 
church tower. Muffled by the now closed 
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window, their falling cadence sounded very 
faint and far away to the mother and child, 
yet passing sweet. Little Rodney's eyes 
grew dreamy, and he forgot to press for an 
answer to the theological problem about the 
angels. 

Truth to tell, he was growing sleepy, 
and glad to nestle his sunny locks into 
'' mussy's " neck. 

"Why doesn't papa come?" he said, 
after a silence during which the bells had 
it all their own way. 

"Perhaps poor old Moses Larrup's son 
is worse to-night, and papa has had to 
stay a long while with him to comfort 
him." 

This touched the little gentle, pitiful 
heart, and with a deep-drawn sigh of 
resignation, Rodney set himself to be 
patient. 

" Tell us a stody," he said at last, speak- 
ing with the imperiousness of perfect love. 
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" Tell us the stody of the man who went 
away to the war, Yodney likes that 
stody." 

So, while the far-off sound of the bells 
kept up a soft accompaniment, Millicent 
began to tell the story of the knight who 
went to the war in the good old times of 
a long-dead chivalry. 

" They brought the good knight's snow- 
white steed into the courtyard, and then 
he rode away, waving his hand to his wife 
and his little son, watching him sadly from 
the turret- window." 

" That was like you and me, mussy," put 
in Rodney complacently. " If papa was 
going away on a big white horse, we'd 
watch him go, wouldn't we ? And Fd kiss 
my hand — so." 

Here the child suited the gesture to 
the words, and wafted a kiss after an 
imaginary knight departing on a milk- 
white steed. 
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" Those two were very sad and sorry 
when the good knight was gone ..." con- 
tinued the narrator, tenderly smoothing 
Rodney's silken locks the while she 
spoke. 

" Very sad and sorry when the good 
knight was gone ..." echoed the child. 

" And every night and morning they 
prayed that God would send him safely 
home to the two who loved him so very, 
very dearly." 

"Loved him so very, very dearly . . ." 
said little Rodney, passing his hand round 
the mothers neck and cuddling his soft 
cheek to hers. 

Was he the only listener to Millicent's 
story of the good knight of old ? 

Nay ; for standing at the half-open door 
behind the pair, was a man with a death- 
white face, and eager burning eyes ; a man 
whose brow was dank with sweat ; a man 
who watched and listened with mingled 
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yearning and despair. His somewhat gaunt 
frame seemed to have shrunk together as if 
some blight had fallen on him. One hand 
raised above his head, was pressed against 
the woodwork of the doorway, every muscle 
standing out like a cord from extremest 
tension. 

Millicent, not knowing, would have gone 
on with her story, but the boy, chancing to 
turn his head and look over her shoulder, 
called out, " Papa ! papa ! " and struggled 
from her hold. 

Frightened by he knew not what that 
was strange and unfamiliar in the dear 
familiar figure, Rodney flung himself into 
his father's arms, and the rector, regaining 
control over himself by a mighty effort, 
clasped the lad close, and asked him, 
almost in his usual voice and manner, "if 
it wasn't very late for such a little man to 
be out of bed ? " 

" Why was you so long, papa ? " said 
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Master Rodney, as bold as brass, and calmly 
autocratic as became a household king. " I 
was kite tired waiting to kiss you good 
night ! " 

Millicent, ever watchful, noted how weary 
her husband looked, and how haggard were 
the eyes that had yet to give her their first 
unloving look. She drew the child away, 
and noticed, with a pang at her heart, with 
what an air of utter lassitude the rector 
sank back in his chair, with a long deep- 
drawn breath that seemed to tell of complete 
exhaustion. 

Rodney thought the opportunity a good 
one to put that curious question about 
the angels and the church bells before his 
father; but he had hardly posted himself 
at his side, and laid his hand upon his 
knee, when he found himself being " kissed 
good night," and then, with his mother s 
hand in his, on the way upstairs to bed. 

Scarcely had the soft rustle of Millicent's 
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dress passed out of hearing, when John 
Erlam, with every trace of listlessness and 
languor gone, crossed the room in a few 
hurried strides, closed the door, and turned 
the key in the lock 

Then — once — twice — thrice — he paced 
the floor from end to end, every now and 
again pushing back the hair from his brow 
as though he were wrestling his way 
through dreadful mists of thought, fight- 
ing with that awful sense of the unreality 
of all things about him that .besets every 
troubled soul in times of sudden and 
unlooked-for trial. 

The relief of being alone was intense ; 
the relaxed strain welcome beyond all 
words. For a few moments he might 
drop the mask, he might look what he 
was — a heart-broken, despairing man — a 
man from whom even the Ught of God's 
face seemed shrouded by dense dark clouds 
showing no rift, however small. 
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He wiped the sweat from his £ace, 
stopped his restless pacing to and tro, 
and stood a moment in the embrasure of 
the pretty garlanded window. 

It seemed a cruel thing that on this 
night of all nights the bells should be 
ringing out over the valley, dropping in 
soft diapason from the old church tower. 

They seemed to mock him, to add to the 
torture of the memories of the past, the 
{)ast that was as dead and cold as the 
coffined forms sleeping so soundly within 
a stone's throw of where he stood. 

The light from the shaded lamp upon 
the desk fell upon the work Millicent had 
laid down but a while ago. There shone 
the little blue-eyed forget-me-nots on their 
satin ground . . . 

Did not they, too, speak with a voice 
of pleading ? 

Forget ! When should he do that ? 

He raised the pretty things reverently 
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to his lips. Were they not the work of 
the dear hands that soon his own should 
know the soft touch of no more ? 

It might have seemed as if such thoughts 
would bring with them the relief of 
tears. 

But no tears came to John Erlam's eyes. 
Hot eyes, strained beneath their thick 
brows; eyes that knew as yet no soften- 
ing dews. 

The time for tears was not come. The 
need for action faced the man as the 
necessity of the hour. Taking a bunch 
of small keys from his waistcoat-pocket 
and selecting one, he opened a drawer in 
the side of the writing-table, moved the 
lamp so that all its light should fall 
upon the contents, and with hands that 
shook as though with ague, gathered 
together some notes and gold, thrusting 
the packet into his bosom. 

The rector of Halcombe-on-the-Hill was 
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a rich man, and in that open drawer was 
more than one roll of bonds, securities, 
shares . . whatnot? 

As he looked at these, a dark and dread 
flood of temptation rushed across his soul. 

He would — he could — buy from that 
woman, whose coming into his life threat- 
ened to render it desolate, the inestimable 
boon of silence. 

"She is poor; she loves luxury; do 
you not know her of old?" whispered 
the tempter. " She will be as wax in 
your hands, if you promise to supply her 
with the means of satisfying that lust 
of drink that possesses her as demons 
possessed men of old. Think of your 
home, of the woman who loves you, who 
ever greets your coming with a smile ; 
think of the look in Millicent's eyes as 
she meets you in the haJl, when tired 
and weary 3^ou come home from some 
trying ordeal; think of the touch of her 
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lips on yours, the touch of her hand on 
your brow; think of the child — ^the child 
that is hers and yours — ^prattling beside 
your knee, looking at you with its mother's 
eyes ..." 

Crushed by these bitter, stinging thoughts, 
at last he fell upon his knees, flinging up 
his arms across the desk. He was as one 
in the very " bitterness of death." 

'^Buy her off, you can do it; pay her 
well enough, and she will keep silence," 
whispered the tempter. 

*' I will not ! I will not ! I cannot make 
wrong right, do what I will. It is the 
devil that tempts me thus. My God ! 
have pity on me ! . . . help me to do 
the right!" 

Even yet no tears. 

Only a haggard, weary face lifted to 
heaven; only hands clenched in bitter 
despair; only words muttered through set 
teeth — words whose sound is muffled, as 
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those of one who battles through a flood 
of waters deep and dark. He closes the 
drawer, rises to his feet staggering like 
a drunken man, as he does so, yet firm 
in will once more. 

He writes a few words upon a slip of 
paper — a commendation to the farmer's 
wife of whom he had spoken during that 
interview in the churchyard, to take charge 
of and shelter the poor homeless woman 
who bears it; and then, almost before 
the letter is closed, comes a sound that 
he dreads as though it were the "crack 
of doom ; " the rustling of a silken robe, 
footsteps outside the room. The door- 
handle is turned — at first softly, then 
impatiently. 

"John, John," says Millicent, "what is 
the matter ? Is the door locked ? " 

"The latch must have stuck," he says 
quietly, turning the key. Then he 
opens the door and stands face to face 
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with the deaxest thing eaxth holds for 
him. 

Millicent's sweet eyes look gravely tip 
at him; she rests her two hands upon 
his shoulders, pushing him gently back- 
wards into the room. 

" Sit down," she says, drawing a loung- 
ing chair round to the fire ; "how tired 
you look ! " 

Then, aa hk head sinks weaxUy back, 
and his eyes, dim and heavy, gaze at her 
with a strange dreamy look, she grows 
ftdl of fear. 

" John, are you ill ?/' she says. In 
a moment she is kneeling by his side, 
putting back the grey-lined locks from his 
forehead, bending tenderly over him. 

'^I am not well,'' he says, speaking in 
a laboured voice that sounds to her ears 
quite unlike his own ; " that faintness that 
has bothered me now and again of late 
came over me just now. Don't look so 
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serious about it, sweetheart ! " lie added, 
smiling at her air of grave concern; "it 
has passed now." 

Then he framed her face in his two hands, 
looking at her long and tenderly, kissed 
the blue eyes and the sensitive sweet lips 
reverently, lingeringly, as we kiss the dear 
face that is about to be hidden from our 
sight for ever. Then he put her gently 
but firmly away from him and rose to his 
feet. 

" I have to go out again," he said, not 
looking at her as he spoke ; " but it will 
not be for long." 

" Out again to-night ! " she cried. " Oh, 
John, you are not fit to go! is it some- 
thing that will not wait till to-morrow ? " 

"Something that will not wait tUl to- 
morrow," he echoed wearily. 

She said no more. 

It had never been Millicent's habit to 
question her husband about his work in the 
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parish ; but her heart was heavy within 
her, and sUence was a hard thing. 

"Let me get you some wine/* she said 
anxiously ; " you look so pale and tired. 
John, dear — need you go out again to- 
night ? '' 

He crossed the room to the door as he 
spoke, never once looking back. He was 
conscious in a dreamy sort of way that if 
he met her fond and questioning gaze 
once more, he should, he knew not what — 
perhaps say some desperate thing, repented 
of as soon as uttered. The time would 
come when he should have to break the 
bitter, cruel truth to her; but it was not 
yet. 

*' No, thanks, my darling,'' he said ; " I 
am better now, and my errand is an urgent 
one.*' 

He seemed to fumble for the handle 
of the door as if some mist were over 
his sight; then he went out, and in a 
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moment or two she heard the hall-door 
close. 

" What is it ? Oh, what has come to 
him ? " she moaned, crouching in the corner 
of a couch and hiding her face against the 
cushions. 

But there was no one to answer her 
appeal Perfect stillness reigned every- 
where — even the bells had dropped for 
awhile, as their custom was on practice- 
nights, for the energy of the ringers was 
apt to be somewhat intermittent. 

Outside, too, the night was wonderfully 
still. A faint metallic whisper came now 
and again from the fast- withering leaves of 
the tall elms as the breeze gently stirred 
them; the white mist stiU crawled along 
the valley, swathing the boles of the trees in 
ghostly winding-sheets ; and, above all, the 
royal moon shone high and clear, unshrouded 
now even by a mantle of filmy cloudlets. 
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Still oppressed and tormented by that 
strange sense of the unreality of all things 
around him — that dazedness that had come 
upon him when first he met the hard dark 
eyes of the woman he had so long deemed 
dead — the rector walked slowly up the hill, 
through the arch of the lych-gate, and 
across the churchyard to the confines of 
Halcombe Waste. 

He stood a moment looking at the black 
shadow cast by the group of firs. 

Nothing stirred in their quiet gloom. 
The only sentient thing abroad besides 
himself seemed to be the bats that flitted 
hither and thither, floating in the moon- 
light — eerie creatures, themselves shadow- 
like. 

John Erlam drew a deep breath of 
relief. 

Perhaps, he thought, time was to be 
given him — time to think, to resolve, to 
plan. 
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But what was that shadow moving slowly 
across the patch of light that lay between 
him and the firs ? 

Amabel, his wife — ^the woman who in the 
black past had dragged him through such 
mire and misery aa only a drunkard's steps 
can wander into. 

He passed quickly through the stile and 
met her half-way across the patch of light. 
Then the two turned into the shadowy wood. 

She spoke first. 

" Have you brought the money ? " 

" Yes ; I have brought enough to pay 
your way to the town where I shall meet 
you to-morrow ; and I have brought the 
letter to the farmer's wife I told you of. 
She will give you food and shelter for the 
night." 

A hungry glare lit up the woman's eyes. 
She pushed the shabby bonnet back from 
her face, and peered into the face of her 
companion. 
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*' You're acting well by me, John," she 
said. " You mean to deal fairly by me, I 
see, and Til show you Fm not ungrateful. 
rU keep sober to-night — ^ay, and to-morrow 
too — see if I don't. You shan't find a 
sign of drink upon me when you come to 
meet me at this town Fm to go to. FU 
buy a decent shawl and a tidy bonnet, and 
smarten myself up to look like the lady I 
am for all Fve fallen so low — for Fm 
your wife, John. You know that, don't 
you ? . . . You're not one to deny it 
either." 

Did he know it? Let his blighted life, 
his broken heart, his blasted home, answer 
for him . . . 

She took the letter and the money he 
gave her, hiding them in her bosom ; and 
as she did so, the sweet falling notes of 
the bells from the old church tower once 
more broke the stillness of the night. 

As he heard them John Erlam took a 
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wild, uncertain step or two out from the 
shadow into the silvery radiance that flooded 
the open ground. The woman, fearing she 
knew not what, followed. 

A strange and awful look had come into 
the man's eyes, a look that seemed to see 
nothing near at hand, but to be watching 
something far away — something that he, 
and he alone, was conscious of. His breath 
came in short quick gasps ; his hat had 
fallen to the ground. He stood there bare- 
headed in the moonlight, fighting, as it 
seemed, with the tangle of his own wild 
thoughts. 

" The bells are ringing, Milly,'' he said at 
length (and she who listened to his words 
shuddered as she heard, for he spoke as a 
madman speaks who " babbles o' green 
fields" as he lies bound and helpless in a 
ghastly prison). "The bells are ringing, 
dear, and I must go. The night is gusty ; 
give me my coat. Where is my book? 
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the little book I always take to church with 
me— the one you gave me, dear. Hush ! 
don't wake Rodney ; why is he sobbing in 
his sleep ? I shall be late — ^my darling — let 
me go . . ." 

Then, as if guided by the sound of the 
sweet bell- voices whose happy chime seemed 
such a cruel mockery in the dreadful hour 
that had come upon him, John Erlam 
staggered towards the church, making his 
way into the churchyard, the woman, 
wide-eyed, dumb with dread, following in 
his wake like some sinister phantom of the 
night. 

He passed through the shadow cast by 
the tower, and then stood still, clasping 
his brow with his hands, as if in one last 
supreme eflFort to clear away the mists of 
thought and delirium that maddened his 
reeling brain. 

The woman stood still also, and, as she so 
stood, he turned, met her aflfrighted look, 
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and with a straDgled cry fell prone among 
the grassy mounds. 

In a moment she was kneeling at his 
side and had raised his head upon her 
arm. 

The eyes were closed, the worn, lined face 
was waxen white, the grizzled locks fell back 
from the square, thoughtful brow ; a livid 
hue had settled round the mouth. 

" Is he dead ? '* she said, under her breath, 
bending closely over him ; **Have I killed 
him ? '' 

No; life was yet there, for the closed 
lids quivered ; the pale lips moved to utter 
one pitiful sobbing word — " Mercy ! " 

Then all was still. 

No matter how low a human creature 
may have fallen the trace of what has once 
been noble remains. 

This woman, this outcast, this sodden 
drunkard, felt her heart stirred within her 
at the sound of that terrible appeal. 
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" Did he ask for mercy from Heaven or 
— from me ? " she said, speaking aloud in 
the fear and passion of the moment ; " if 
from me, what is the mercy that I can 
give? Only one thing, and that — silence. 
He is dead ! '' she gasped, seizing his hand, 
thrusting her own into his breast to feel 
if the heart that she had tortured still beat. 
'' Dead ! and he so good to me . . . Oh, 
John! I will leave you here — I will keep 
silence. No harm shall ever come to those 
you loved so well through me. I dare not 
kiss your face — only your hand — so. Will 
you know in the heaven you have gone to 
that I gave you the mercy you prayed for ? 
Will you plead for me there, as for a poor 
lost creature wandering in distant lands so 
that no harm may ever come through her to 
those you loved ? " 

The still, exquisite calm of the night — 
the soft music of the bells — ^how strangely 
they seemfed to harmonise with the awful 
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quiet of that prone figure ; that white 
face turned up to the cloudless sky — the 
smile that death had left upon the dead 
man's lips ! 

She laid his head back upon the dewy 
turf as tenderly as a mother lays her 
sleeping child to rest. A moment she 
knelt there, a strange weird figure in 
the moonlight; then she glided away 
among the shadows — going as she had 
come, unnoticed and unknown ; leaving 
the man whose life she had wrecked, 
whose death she had hastened, lying near 
the church he had loved, within sound 
of the bells that had ever been as 
sweetest music to his ears, and within 
sight of the home that had been his 
earthly heaven. 

Later on in the night they found him 
there, and as they bore him beneath the 
gateway to his desolate home, the moon- 
light shone upon the words that spanned 
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the archway: "Blessed are the dead that 
die in the Lord." 

The letter that the rector of Halcombe 
had written commending the homeless 
tramp to the kindly care of the farmer's 
wife was never delivered. 

The woman whom John Erlam found 
crouching among the grave-stones on that 
fateful autumn evening was never seen 
or heard of again in Halcombe village. 

She was only a poor degraded, drunken 
creature ; an outcast from all decent 
society; a woman who had lived a lie^ 
and ruined a life; but the mercy she 
promised to the dead on behalf of the 
living she gave in no stinted measure. 
She kept an eternal silence, and in the end 
her story died with her. 

THE END. 



THE BLIND SPINNEE: 



A STORY. 



THE BLIND SPINNER 



It was the old story. Their father had 
been a thriftless, extravagant man. He 
had lived up to his income — a little over 
it — a great deal over it, and then came 
the end — debt, disgrace, ruin, vain re- 
morse, and before long three fatherless 
ones — girls, reared in a fooUsh luxury, 
left to face all the trials of grinding 
poverty. 

The mother had died many years back 
—of a broken heart, people said, for the 
worst errors of the father were mercifully 
veiled from the children's eyes, and to 
them he was always "poor papa," who 
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kissed them as he lay dying, and then 
turned his face to the wall, and wept for 
the wasted life he could never now expiate 
— wept for his helpless children rendered 
homeless by his own grievous fault. 

This happened a long time ago, or it 
seemed so to them — for sorrow makes 
time seem long to us all — and now it 
had come to this. 

"This" was furnished lodgings in an 
unfashionable suburb of London — that 
great sea into which so many troubled 
hearts plunge, to hide from the eyes of 
those that have known them in brighter 
days. 

We must now sketch these three sisters, 
in whom I would fain hope to interest 
my readers. 

Bessie first. She was the eldest, just 
eighteen ; tall and slender, dark-haired, 
dark-eyed, and grave beyond her years. 

Then came Katie — and Katie was blind. 
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It was the prettiest sight to see the de- 
votion of the other two to this afflicted 
one. " They are my two eyes ! " she 
would say, with that sweet smile often 
seen on the face of the blind — a smile 
that seems to hold all the light the sightless 
eyes lack. 

She had an intense nature, this poor 
blind child; a nature that suffered more 
than others in pain, and rejoiced with more 
exceeding joy in gladness. She was now 
seventeen; and Alice, the wilful, merry 
naughty darling of the other two, was two 

i 

years younger. 

Alice was a beauty, and bewitched you 
with her saucy violet eyes, her rippling 
chestnut hair, and gleaming pearly teeth. 

They were very friendless, these three 
sisters. For one thing, the father had 
not been a man to make friends, or, if he 
did make them, lost them again with re- 
markable promptitude ; and their mother 
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had been a foreigner, so that English 
relatives were few ; the few haviag oflfered 
help in somewhat ofiensive fashion. 

So the girls came to London, and took 
up their abode at Mrs. Busby s furnished 
lodgings, 17, Paradise Place. 

The stairs were steep, and Katie often 
put her hand to her side after mounting 
them; the rooms were small, and Bessie's 
room, up at the top of the house, had a 
slice cut oflF at one corner, and a window 
so low that it gave anything but a satis- 
factory light to dress your hair by — but 
then, was there not a mirror in the parlour 
in which you could take a glimpse of 
yourself. If it did 'depict you with a 
swelled face, and one eye up and the 
other down, why, you learnt to make 
allowances tor these peculiarities, and to 
know whether your bonnet was straight, 
in spite of them; so, take it aU in all, 
it was not a bad sort of a mirror. 
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Bessie was the clever one of the family, 
as far as accomplishments went. She 
hoped, brave heart ! to make " something 
comfortable" by her musical powers, for 
she had been told that London was just 
the place to get on in ; but for all that, 
the sisters had been nearly six months 
in Paradise Place, and yet only now had 
Bessie got her first pupil ! 

" I've got pupil on the brain, my dears," 
said Alice, her pretty eyes sparHing with 
merriment as she looked at Bessie, gravely 
pouring out the tea; "Oh, it's too de- 
lightful, Bess, my darling ! Sure and it's 
proud I am of you this day ! " 

^*And after all the pupil only represents 
five shillings a week ; but then it is a 
beginning, you see, and will pay half the 
rent." 

The cold weather was going now, and 
Katie and Alice were glad of that, for it 
would be less trying for Bess, you see, 
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going in and out, when that crowd of 
pupils they so confidently expected should 
become a reality. 

The snow melted, and the little town 
sparrows in their sooty jackets chirped 
and twittered as merrily as any country 
birds could possibly do ; and Katie sat 
in the sunshine at Mrs. Busby's front 
parlour-window, and thought it very plea- 
sant to listen to a street piano playing 
" II Bacio." 

How often Katie thought of her dead 
father ! Naturally she from her affliction 
had known least of his wrong-doings ; and 
tenderly she loved his memory, calling 
to mind the feel of his hand upon her 
head as he lay helpless in his bed of 
pain, while creditors, like birds of prey, 
hovered about the house that ought to 
have been hushed and silent. 

'* The sun shines warm and bright ; the 
music out there sounds cheerful to me ; 
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and poor papa lies in his grave ! " Thus 
ran the thoughts of this gentle loving 
heart. 

As time went on, though the crowd of 
pupils so confidently anticipated by Alice 
and Katie did not make their appearance, 
three or four more were added to the 
original one, and things seemed to be 
going on passably well, when Bessie took 
a severe cold — so severe that the others 
(supported by the opinion of Mrs. Busby) 
would not let her leave the house. Then 
an event happened. A visitor came to 
17, Paradise Place — a young man in a 
velveteen coat, and a soft, wide felt 
hat, that shaded an honest, manly young 
face, with grey eyes and a silky brown 
beard. 

This was Phil Lushington, a struggling 
artist, striving hard to make that "some- 
thing comfortable," of which mention has 
been made before. Phil taught drawing 
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at a school where Bessie, too, had some 
pupila 

The young fellow came in somewhat 
timidly to that dingy parlour in which 
Mrs. Busby's soul delighted; and Mary 
Anne, the maid-of-aU-work (who, to judge 
from the state of her hands, cleaned boots 
all day long without ever leaving oflF), 
showed him in, herself in such a state 
of excitement that her cap fell off in the 
passage : but then, as her cap was as 
often in the passage as on her head, that 
was no novelty. 

Now I may as well say once and for 
all at this stage of my tale, that there 
are no villains in this story, and that 
Phil Lushington was an honest, chivalrous 
young fellow, who treated these three 
solitary maidens, now and ever after, with 
the reverence all true women should com- 
mand from all true men, and was as 
fastidiously respectftd to them as though 
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a Belgravian chaperone of the most rigid 
description had kept watch and ward 
over them, and Paradise Place N. had been 
Grosvenor Square. 

With chivalrous, tender grace, Phil Lush- 
ington greeted the three sisters, as he stood 
at the door of their dingy parlour, hat in 
hand, his bonnie brown curls clustering 
about his forehead, his honest eyes rest- 
ing on Bessie's face. Yes; he was an 
individual "in whom there was no guile,*' 
was this young artist of mine, and, like 
the sunflower, gazed openly at the sun 
that had begun to shine with such bright 
beams upon his life ! . 

It was rather hard for Bessie, though, 
as with a pretty bashfulness she presented 
her visitor to the two sisters. 

"I know I ought to have called earlier 
in the day," said Phil, still drinking in the 
sight of Bessie's face ; " but I haven't had 
a moment to spare since ten o'clock this 
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morning. I was sure you must be ill, as 
I did not see you at Beech House for 
five whole days, so I asked Miss ^linerva 
Bycroft, and she told me you had a severe 
cold.'' 

Phil had not thought before he came 
that he should feel as if his advent needed 
so many apologies and explanations, but 
somehow this all came upon him now; 
and Alice, perceiving that Bessie was 
evidently not capable of much fluency of 
conversation, rushed bravely to the rescue. 

" And now you have found us all sitting 
in the dusk I We do that, you must 
kuow, to save the gas. Of course it would 
sound very pretty to say we love the 
gloaming, and all that sort of thing; but 
the gas is the real reason.'' 

Bessie looked imploringly at her sister 
as if to stem this torrent of domestic 
confidence ; but their visitor seemed 
wonderfully set at ease by these matter- 
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of-fact remarks on the part of down-right 
Alice, and soon they were all chatting 
pleasantly together. Presently Phil told 
them that he and his mother lived quite 
close to Paradise Place, and "some day 
might he bring Mrs. Lushington to see 
them ? '' 

As Phil said this Bessie's head drooped 
a little; but she said demurely, as it was 
her wont to speak, that they would be 
" very glad to see Mrs. Lushington. '' 

^Tm very glad you came — ^very glad 
indeed," said Alice, chiming in again. 
"We knew about you before — Katie and 
I, I mean — and about you bringing Bess 
home under your umbrella one day when 
it rained, and we were out : but we 
thought — at least / thought — from the 
way Bess spoke, that you were quite an 
old, old man — a man with long white 
hair, and who stooped very much, you 
know, and carried a big portfolio.'' 
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"Fm sorry IVe disappointed your ex- 
pectations," said their visitor, with just 
one sly loving glance at Bessie, now rosy 
red. Then he quickly changed the subject, 
for he could not bear to see the sweet 
serenity of that fair face disturbed. 

"Were you reading aloud when I came 
in?" he said, turning again to chatterbox 
Alice. 

"Oh, nol we were listening to Katie's 
vams. You must know she tells us stories 
of an evening — the most delightful stories, 
better than any in books ! — and we get 
so interested ! She has a way of breaking 
off just at the nicest bit, when we are 
dying to know what comes next!" 

He looked more earnestly than he had 
yet done at the quiet, pale girl by Bessie's 
side : he noted the thin, nervous hands, 
the fragile figure, the tremulous, sensi- 
tive mouth; and oh, saddest of all, the 
great, blue, sightless eyes! 
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*'I should like to hear some of those 
stories," said PhiL 

*'Well, so you shall, some day, when 
you come to see us again. — Sha'nt he, 
Katie dear?" 

But Katie would not promise. 

Soon after this Phil took his leave, and 
Alice stood at the window to watch him 
down the street 

"So tkafs the drawing-master at Beech 
House Academy — that's the old, old man 
who brought you home that rainy day I 
Oh, Berne!" she cried; and then she 
threw herself upon Mrs. Busby's slippery 
horse-hair sofa, and it would have done 
your heart good to heax her ringing 
laughter. 

But Katie put her arms about her 
sister's neck and kissed her tenderly. 

''Bess," she said, ''what a nice voice 
he has ! I hope he'll come again.'' 

Did Bessie hope so too, I wonder? Be 
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this as it may, Katie was not disappointed. 
He did come again — ^not once, but many 
times; indeed he got into a sort of habit 
of looking in upon the sisters, ''between 
the lights '' ; and thus it came about that 
at last he heard some of those wonderful 
" yams " the blind girl wa^ wont to spin, 
for the gentle narrator got accustomed to 
his presence and forgot all shyness in liie 
new delight of a fresh and appreciative 
addition to her audience. Phil liked 
the "yarns," and at last suggested to 
Bessie (on the occasion of another showery 
evening rendering his escort a necessity) 
that one of these stories should be written 
out and sent to the editor of a certain 
magazine. 

"Do you realty think they would take 
it?" cried Alice, radiant, when the idea 
was mooted to her. 

"Yes, I do," replied Phil. "Your 
sister's ideas are fresh and beautiful ; and 
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merit does make its way with editors, 
without interest, though some people will 
tell you it doesn't. '^ 

How Katie's face lighted up when they 
told her about this wonderful plan! She 
slipped her hand into Bessie's, and the 
brightest, sweetest smile trembled on her 
lips. 

"If I can only help — if I can only be 
of some real use, it will make me happier 
than ever I was in my life ! " 

"You will be a real * spinner' now, 
Katie," said Alice, taking success for 
granroed with her usual buoyancy. 

" Yes," said Katie — "a little blind 
spinner. ^^ 

At this they all looked very grave, but 
Katie could not see them, so the happy 
smile still rested on her lips. 

The dictation and writing out of that 
story was a time full of happy excitement 
to our three sisters, and Phil Lushington 
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and his mother were scarcely less interested^ 
For Mrs. Lushington had called at Paradise 
Place soon after Phil's first unceremonious 
visit, and her pleasant, kindly face now 
seemed like that of an old friend to 
them all. 

At last the precious packet was posted 
by Bessie's careful hands, and then there 
was nothing for it but — to wait. 

Waiting is hard work enough to all of 
us, but all waiting comes to an end some 
day, here or hereafter; and at last, one 
evening at the time of the last post, as 
the three sisters sat round the fire, came 
the sound of the postman hurrying up the 
four steps that led to Mrs. Busby's door; 
and then 

" It's the story come back ! — It's some- 
thing big and fat ! — It can hardly get into 
the box I — It has squeezed itself through 
and fallen on the floor!" cried Alice, too 
wildly excited to be able to run out into 
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the passage and see what the " big, fat/' 
thing was like. Even placid Bess coloured 
up and breathed quickly as she gave an 
anxious look at Katie, pale and with lips 
apart, her hand grasping the back of the 
sofa. 

Then Bess and Alice made a rush for 
the hall -door, but Alice was quickest. 
Raising the packet from the floor, with 
trembling fingers she tore off the covering, 
and six long strips of paper, closely- 
printed, fell fluttering on the oil-cloth ! 
With a little cry of rapture Alice gathered 
them up helter-skelter, and clasping them 
against her bosom, fled back into the 
parlour. 

" It isn't returned ! Oh, Katie, love, 
it's all printed, every word ! Oh, my 
darling — if you could only see it ! " 

But Katie hiad thrown her arms round 
Bessie's neck and her face was hidden on 
that loving, tender breast. 
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How Alice read aloud the precious 
"slips'' — how Katie, dear, sweet spinner 
of those pretty yams ! passed her fingers 
fondly over the words she could not see — 
all this and much more my readers may 
imagine for themselves. They may fancy, 
too, the appearance of the story, and Phil 
Lushington rushing in, waving the green- 
backed magazine in his hand, as though 
it were the title-deeds of some vast estate 
to be presently entered into possession of 
by Katie and her sisters. But the climax 
of happiness was when the editor's cheque 
arrived, for, small as its amount might 
have seemed to others, it was to Katie as 
an El Dorado — ^the first-fruits of a mine 
of inexhaustible riches. 

And Katie's luck did not desert her ; 
for yet another short story came back to 
No. 17, in those long closely-printed slips 
that are so welcome a sight to the eyes 
of all us slaves of the pen. So at last 
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it was agreed upon between the two who 
worked so diligently together while Bessie 
guided awkward fingers over ivory diffi- 
culties, that a more ambitious work of 
fiction should be undertaken : one that> 
when accepted, would feel like having 
quite a sum of money invested in the 
funds, or the bank, or some such delightful 
and secure place. 

As the spring weather merged into 
summer heat, and the London streets grew 
hot and dusty, the blind spinner toiled 
at her loom, and chapter after chapter 
was added to a fast-growing pile of 
manuscript. 

But these country-bred children (for 
they were little more, indeed) began to 
droop for want of fresh air and green 
fields, and Bessie's anxious eyes noted a 
hot flush on Katie's cheek of an evening, 
and a strange pallor of a morning, while 
Alice spoke of her companion's restless 

U 2 
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sleep, and muttered words that showed the 
active brain was still at work. Katie, 
for once in her life obstinate, declared 
there was nothing the matter, and worked 
at her story day by day. 

So at last, just as the dry, baking heat 
grew most intense, and when the very 
pavement seemed hot to the feet, the long 
story was finished — finished and posted, 
and the dear blind spinner promised to let 
the loom stand still and rest awhile. 

Too late ! too late ! Some tiny delicate 
wheel in the machinery was strained ; and 
so the loom worked on against the spinner's 
will : worked on and spun strange, aimless, 
endless, unconnected fabrics; and paler by 
morning, more hotly red by night, grew 
Katie's cheek. 

"I have been to blame; I have let 
her work too hard ! " cried Bessie, passion- 
ately self-reproachful, as she saw her dar- 
ling droop and fade like some fair flower 
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parched by drought. But Alice would not 
hear it. 

"You did your best — you did all you 
could ; it is not your fault. — Oh, Katie 
darling ! you will soon be well again, won't 
you ? " 

And Katie smiled, and held a hand of 
each in her two little fevered, burning 
palms. Then Mrs. Lushington, on the 
strength of her matronly experience, took 
the law into her own hands, and said, 
" She must see Dr. Carboy." 

Dr. Carboy came; a little quaint old 
man, bent in figure, with sharp pierc- 
ing eyes that looked out at you from 
under shaggy brows, and were apt to 
make you fancy their owner hard and 
stem, until you came to know him — 
Never a day longer I When a patient was 
very poor. Dr. Carboy had a habit of 
forgetting he himself was so. Oh, yes, 
in this great noisy city of ours there are 
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hundreds of such men — grand Christians, 
whose generous goodness is only known 
to Him who said, "Inasmuch as ye have 
done it unto one of these, ye have done 
it unto Me." . . . 

The little doctor peered into Katie's 
face, held the tiny wrist, and counted the 
feeble, fluttering pulse. 

"Ha — ^hum — ^hal" said he, in his odd, 
jerky manner ; " Quiet — rest — good food — 
change — that's what we want, young lady." 
Then he prescribed some simple cooling 
mixture, and went down-stairs with Bessie. 
"The action of the heart is very feeble," 
he said, looking keenly at her troubled 
face : " Has your sister complained of any 
uneasiness ? '* 

" No,'' replied Bessie ; " but she never 
would complain, I fear. She is often very 
breathless on going up-stairs, or walking 
fast, I know " 

"Ha — yes — just so. Well, you must 
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be careful of her; she must rest, mind 
you ; rest — ^mind and body." 

Then Bessie said, very timidly, and 
holding something in her closed hand- 

"What am I indebted to you, Dr. 
Carboy, for this visit?" 

"Indebted to me?" replied the doctor, 
as though the idea were something unex- 
pected ; " why, to do as I tell you ; give 
that girl her medicine regularly, and take 
her away from this confoundedly hot hple : 
that's what youVe got to do ! " 

And with this list of Bessie's obligations 
to himself, and looking into his hat as if 
to assure himself it was a hat before he 
essayed to put it on. Dr. Carboy took 
himself off with a rabidity that suggested 
all the Queen's physicians being assembled 
for a consultation, at which he too was 
due 1 

" Quiet — rest — change." It is no novel 
verdict, this, to be given upon the weary. 
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the poor, the struggling in this great city ! 
But the means to carry out the order ? 

" It must be done — somehow/' said Bessie, 
her eyes raised to Phil Lushington's face. 

Who can say what the comfort of a 
helpful man is to a woman in a time of 
perplexity and trouble like this? Phil's 
very voice and look seemed to bring com- 
fort to the two troubled sisters. 

He held Bessie's hand firmly and quietly, 
as a loving brother might have done. 
Some day he hoped to win her for his 
wife, and, God helping him, to render her 
life as happy as a man s love, and a man's 
watchful care, could do ; but the time to 
think of that was not yet; all he wished 
for now was to comfort and help her. 

"I think it might be managed," he 
said, at length ; " and that without writing 
to this uncle you tell me of." 

" Oh, how ? " cried Alice, jumping up 
from the sofa where she had flung herself 
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in an abandonment of sorrow. " He s a 
brute, is Uncle John, and just as likely 
to refuse what we ask as not. He hated 
poor papa I " 

It struck Phil that this seemed a senti- 
ment rather generally entertained by those 
who had known that individual; but of 
course he did not say so. 

" You don't know how kind and generous 
literary people are among themselves ; and, 
as you tell me the long story your sister 
wrote is accepted, and is to begin next 
week, I think — indeed I am almost certain 
— that if you went and told the editor 
himself all about this trouble, he would 
give you the money for the whole at 
once. It would be quite enough to take 
her to the sea.'' 

Alice thought that she would like to 
kiss him; but reflected that perhaps it 
might hardly be correct — ^yet. 

Tears stood in Bessie's grave eyes; and 
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AS she withdrew her hand from his clasp 
he felt a little grateful pressure that 
haunted his palm all the rest of the day. 

So it was settled that Mrs. Lushington 
should go with Bessie to the City, and 
they should see the editor of Katie's 
magazine, and ask him if he would pay 
for the long story at once, to enable 
the young authoress to seek fresh health 
and strength in change of air and scene. 
But of all this nothing was to be said to 
the girl herself. 

"Oh, Bess!'' cried Alice, "it wiU be 
such a happy, happy thing to take the 
crisp rustling notes to her, and say, *See, 
you have earned these yourself, and now 

we will take you away '" But here 

the child's voice broke, and a sob finished 

the sentence. 

Under the pretext of a shopping ex- 
pedition to the wonderful City shops, our 
travellers set out, Bessie lingering to the 
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last by Katie's side as though she hardly 
liked to leave her for so long a time. 

"Isn't it odd how quick my breath 
comes to-day, even if I move ever so 
little?" said Katie, suddenly, about an 
hour after Bessie and Mrs. Lushington 
had set out on their journey. 

Alice looked up hurriedly from her 
work. 

*^It is only weakness, dear," she said, 
with an ill-concealed tremor in her voice. 
"Let me get you some of that soup the 
doctor's sister sent." 

So the soup was ordered, and taken ; 
but still Katie looked strangely languid, 
and the dark shadows round her eyes 
darker and more extended than usual. 
She had crawled down-stairs towards noon 
as was her daily custom, and taken up 
her place on the horsehair sofa by the 
window, while Alice, busily engaged in 
turning a well-worn garment, in the hope 
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of persuading it to look like new, sat 
opposite. 

" I think I shall go up-stairs again, and 
lie down in my room," said Katie. "My 
bed is more comfortable than this sofa;" 
and she smiled at the notion of its genejral 
slipperiness and deformity. 

But instead of going up-stairs at once, 
the blind girl felt her way across the room 
(a task custom had made easy), and then 
stood beside her sister, passing a loving 
hand over the auburn locks that were so 
fair an adornment to their possessor. 

"Sissy," she said, faUing into the fond 
old name of nursery days ; " I often hear 
people say how pretty you are, dear; and 
it makes me wish that I could . . . see you." 

In a moment Sissy's work was flung 
down and her arms about the gentle 
speaker. 

"Oh, I wish you could! — I wish you 
could ! Oh, Katie, it seems so hard!'' 
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" Hush, hush ! " replied the poor child. 
" I was wrong to say what 1 did : and 
indeed I could not love you more — . . ." 
She stopped, and turning to the blaze of 
sunshine that streamed into the little room, 
stretched out her arms towards it, as if 
she loved its full warm life. "Do you 
remember what you read to me last 
night?" she said: "*And Christ shall 
give thee light' — 'Christ shall give thee 
light,' " she repeated again, softly, yet with 
intense passion and pathos in her voice. 
"Oh, Sissy, I don't think you can tell 
what those words mean to me!^^ . . . 
She let Alice help her up the stairs, and 
promised to lie still and rest till Bessie 
came. 

And Alice went down and tried to get 
on with her work ; but it was about time 
for the travellers to be home, and she was 
too much excited to settle to anything. 

" I cant work," she said to herself, " till 
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I know what has happened. Oh, if that 
editor won't help our darling, how I shall 
hate him I " 

At that moment the door-bell gave its 
usual forlorn cracked tinkle, and Bessie, 
beaming, glowing, full of such joy as 
caused her eyes to shine with a tearful 
gladness, came — no — rushed — into the room. 

" See I '* she cried, holding up an envelope 
before Sissy's delighted eyes ; "it's all here ! 
— enough, and more than enough, to give 
our darling health and strength again! 
We will not lose a day — ^we will go to- 
morrow ! Oh, Alice — he was so dear, and 
kind, and good I " 

Alice kissed her in a perfect tumult of 
rejoicing, and then hugged Mrs. Lushington 
too. 

But it was Phil who held Bessie's hand 
close in his, and looked into her glad 
eyes with eyes that reflected the joy and 
gladness of her own : for he had (oddly 
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enough) met them on the doorstep, and 
been the first to hear the happy tidings 
of success. 

Together the sisters hurried up-stairs. 
The joyful news should not be kept back 
a moment now. Oh, to see her dear face 
lighten with the happiness of it all! In 
Katie's room the window was set wide 
open, and the summer sun was shining 
hotly in. Katie lay upon the bed, her 
thin cheek pillowed on her hand, her fair 
silken hair straying over the pillow . . . 

"She is asleep," said Bessie tenderly. 
"We must wait to tell our news. Let 
down the blind. Sissy: the sun grows so 
strong at this time of day ... it may 
awake her." Then she bent lovingly over 
the sleeping figure. 

Another moment and a terrible wailing 
cry rang through the house — a cry that 
brought Mrs. Lushington and Phil rushing 
up the stairs. 
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God's hand had hushed Katie to sleep, 
and the sunshine could not wake her. The 
"Blind Spinner" was blind no more, — 
the eyes that had been sightless on earth 
now gazed upon the Heavenly King in His 
beauty I 



THE END. 
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